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By Anna Sprague Packard. 


HEY were so near 
each other that 
their outstretched 

hands could have met— 
the boy concealed be- 
hind the rock, the old 
woman just above him. 
The laurel thicket, pal- 
ing and blushing in the 
soft midsummer breeze, 
shaded them both im- 


partially. 
The wash of the * 
waves on the beach f 


and the rattle of the 
pebbles drowned the 
quick, hoarse breathing 
which the boy vainly 
tried to suppress lest 
the woman should hear 
it. But the woman was 
absorbed in grief. She 
sank slowly on her 
knees, her thin, toil- 
worn hands clasping 
lovingly the branches 
of the tree which over- 
hung the little declivity. 
The pink and white 
canopy of blossoms 
above her threw gentle 
shadows on her plain 
old face, made strong 
by a great emotion. 

It was. a pitifully 
wasted and gaunt figure 
that knelt there in the 
midst of the beauty 
and amplitude of the 
season; a figure out of 
harmony with nature, 
which seemed in her 
cruel success to have no room for such failures. 
Perhaps poor Elvira Teel—bound next week 
for the poor-farm—felt the incongruity, for she 
closed her dim eyes, as she prayed in a low, 
half-audible tone. 

The boy’s hard eyes peeped through the 
tangle of grasses and weeds at her, and a 
curious, mirthless smile played over his face. 
Crouched down there, he looked more like 
some wild beast than like a human being. 
The stained, ragged clothing hung loosely on 
his bony frame. No one could have told how 
old he was, for the shrewd, suspicious face 
belied the childish stature. 

“Only through laurel-time, O Lord! Only 
through laurel-time! Work a miracle, an’ 
keep ’em a-bloomin’ through the year! O my 
dear God, not the poor-farm now, and me 
turned of seventy!” moaned the woman, in an 
agony of supplication. Some loose blossoms, 
as if in mockery, fell on her upturned face. 

She started as if they had been blows. This 
was her answer—the beginning of the end of 
laurel-time! She rose painfully from her knees, 
worn out, yet relieved by this passionate out- 
burst. A dull apathy possessed her now, as, 
with one backward glance of fond pride on 
her laurel-patch, she turned toward the low, 
unpainted house on the hill. 

Her laurels were the only thing in her long, 
uneventful life that distinguished her. There 
were other solitary women on other seaside 
farms, but no other laurel-crowned point, like 
Teel’s Neck. For years and years these 
laurels had been famous. Even from Bath 
ay parties would drive down in the season to 
picnic beneath their shade. Their blossoming 
had marked every year for the Teel family, 
and all events were reckoned from it. 

“Father died two months after Jaurel-time, 
and mother when they were in the bud,’”’ Miss 


Elvira would say, who was now the last | 


survivor. 

In their poorest time no member of the 
household had ever thought of such a sacrilege 
as plowing up the laurels. The scanty garden 
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laurel which had influenced the bank officers 
when the mortgage on the little farm was 
about to be foreclosed in May. 

“Poor old thing! She’s got to go to the 
poor-farm, I suppose, but we’d better let her 
stay till laurel-time is over. *T'won’t hurt 
us,—we’ll have to look round for a purchaser, 
—and it will be a great comfort to her,’’ said 
the bank president. So Miss Elvira had stayed 
on, her scanty living eked out by many a 
present of fish and milk from the Sloan boys 
who worked part of the farm. 

There was not more than a week left now 





glory. The little hair-covered, nail-bound 
trunk stood open like a yawning grave in the 
| living-room which Elvira Teel now entered 
with faltering feet. She sat down in the old 
black rocker by the window which looked up 
| the ribbon road through the pasture, so she did 


might run up and down the rocky hill, but the | not see the boy approaching the house, an hour 


good ground where the laurels grew was sacred 
soil. It was a disinterested tribute to beauty, 
for no Teel had ever sold the laurel. 
decked many a best room for a marrying or a 
burying, but it had been love’s gift. 


It had | asked, and the chattering teeth emphasized the 
| 


| later, till he stood on the door-stone. 


“Please may I come in and get warm?” he 


request. 
“Get warm! For the lan’ sakes, boy! You’ve 


It was this well-known feeling about the} got a chill! Come in and wrap yourself in 


‘CON FOUND COURAGE AT LAST.” 


before the bushes would be shorn of their) 





this quilt.” Miss Elvira brought from a 
chest under the stairs an old blue-and- 
white cotton quilt. 
“TI can wash it,” she thought, as the boy 
dragged it around him with dirty hands. 
But still he shivered as he sat on the 
lower hall step, and Miss Elvira hastened 
to light the fire in the living-room and boil the 
kettle. The boy watched her with languid 
interest some of the time, but mostly leaned 
with closed eyes against the wall. It was her 
turn to study him now. 

“He’s got a fever comin’ on, that’s what 
he’s got! The sooner I find out who he is and 
where his folks live the better. I can’t have 
him sick here on my hands. I must get him 
over to the Sloans’,” she thought. ‘Then she 
said aloud, ‘Who be you?” 

“What?” asked the boy, in a dazed way, 
for he was slipping down that strangely pleasant 
path toward delirium. 

“‘What’s your name?” 

“Con Kelly, but they call me Con, the Duck.” 

“Why ?” 

“Oh, ‘cause I’m King of the 
Dock this year—the best diver, 
you know,” said the child, impa- 
tiently, reluctant to come back. “I 
can’t talk,.it hurts me so here,” 
and he groaned as he put one 
grimy hand on his chest. Miss 
Elvira was now thoroughly 
alarmed. She must get him some- 
where at once. 

“Where are you from?” she 


asked. 
“New York,” said Con. “I 
tramped it to Boston, and 


then I come with a circus 
to Portland. I was 


«% 


| sleepin’ out in the rain last week, and I took 
| cold. Can’t yer help me? Can’t yer do some- 
thin’ to make my breath come?” 

The words came in broken gasps, and the 
tears streamed down the soiled face, which 
was now fever-flushed. She never knew what 
made her do it, for by nature and habit she 
was undemonstrative, but at the sound of that 
haunting wail all the mother-love in her, which 
had never found vent, burst out. She knelt 
beside him and drew the blue-and-white 
checked bundle to her, and he leaned his 
frowzy brown head against her breast. 
| Then the miracle happened for which Miss 
| Elvira had prayed. She forgot that she was 
old and helpless and poverty-stricken. Sucha 
wave of joy surged through her that the old 
hands, with the swollen blue veins, trembled 
as she softly patted him. She was needed by 
|}some one! Oh, the sweetness of being neces- 
| sary once more! 

For twenty years no one had ever needed 
Miss Elvira. The neighbors, who were all 





farm on the point. They did as much for her 
as they dared, but she was too reserved to talk 
of herself, and too proud to make her wants 





well-to-do, pitied the old maid on her lonely | 


| known. So the years only added to her sense 

of desolation in her unloving and unloved life. 

There is no such hunger as heart-hunger! 

Now this poor starved heart beat fast under 
| the faded purple calico gown at the nestling of 
this little tramp’s head! It had been frozen 
by this narrow, selfish life, but now it seemed 
to melt with a joyous rush, which made her 
young again. 

There was no longer any hesitation, no more 
| thought of the Sloans. This boy had been 
sent to her. 

Miss Elvira got him into her bed, and 
applied such simple remedies as she knew; 
but she soon saw it was a case for the doctor. 
Sam Sloan would be there at milking-time, but 
she dared not wait till then; she might lose a 
chance to send to the village. Con was in a 
| heavy sleep soon, so she could leave him to go 
for help. The ribbon road had never seemed 
so short, and she felt no sense of fatigue. 

“Why, Elviry!” said old Mrs. Sloan, who 
was sitting on the side porch as she hurried 
up. “Whaton earth ails yer? Racin’ through 
the fields, a-temptin’ of our old bull by yer 
actions! Set down, do!’’ 

“I can’t, Mis’ Sloan. Where’s the boys?” 

“Gone to the upper medder, a-hayin’. 
Why Pp” 

“Where’s the Sarahs?”’ 

“John’s Sarah’s gone to spend the day with 
her folks, and Tom’s Sarah’s in the barn 
a-hitchin’ up. She’s goin’ to fetch her home,’ 

“Oh,” cried Elvira, with a relieved look, 
“then I'll ask her to stop for Doctor Mills- 
paugh! ‘There’s a boy to my house—a tramp, 
I reckon—who’s dreadful sick. In for lung 
fever, I’m feared.”’ 

Mrs. Sloan straightened up, and seemed to 
lose two pounds of flesh. A look of interest 
came over her fat, meaningless face. At the 
name of sickness she was in her element. For 
years she had been general nurse to all along- 
shore. 

“Lung fever!’’ she snorted, contemptuously. 
“It’s much you know about it, Elviry Teel! 
Never seen any sickness, as you’d call sick- 
ness, seein’ as yer pa and ma went off sudden. 
I’ll warrant it’s nothin’ but green-apple colic.”’ 
But Elvira had hurried on to the barn to find 
Tom’s Sarah, and urge her to hurry. 

Three hours later Doctor Millspaugh drove 
up the ribbon road, the springs of 
his buggy sagging ominously on one 
side. On that side sat Mrs. Sloan, 
while beside her, a big basket pressing 
against his knees, while he listened to 
a lecture on the treatment of his 
patients, sat little Doctor Millspaugh. 

“Elvi-ry!” sang out the woman. 
“Here comes the best nurse and doctor 
in the State of Maine! We'll save 
that boy of yourn to break into 
Stroudsboro bank some day.”’ 

“Hush!” said Elvira, angrily, as she 
appeared in the open door. “He'll 
hear you!” But Con Kelly was past 
hearing now. He was rambling on 
in a long, disjointed talk, emphasized 
here and there by a coarse profanity 
which shocked Mrs. Sloan. 

“*Taint his fault, poor Con! It’s 
the fault of them he’s lived with. 
*Taint for you or me to judge him, 
Aravesta Sloan, brought up in perfess- 
ing families! That poor lamb’s looked 
on sights that would curdle milk! 

Do you remember that book on the Five 

Points? Well, he’s from the docks of New 

York, and I reckon they’re no better,”’ said 

Miss Elvira, with kindling eyes and a flush in 

the faded face. “You'll see how decent livin’ll 

change him.”’ 

Already she was identifying their futures. 
Already Con Kelly had a champion. 

Mrs. Sloan looked at her in astonishment. 
Was this the silent Elvira Teel who had lived 
on their charity? Rebuking her and calling 
her “‘Aravesta Sloan !’’ 
| Doctor Millspaugh was making a careful 
examination, and he looked very grave. 

“It’s a bad case of pneumonia, but his age 
is in his favor, and we'll do what we can. 
You'll have to give him —’”’ and his eyes rested 
on Mrs. Sloan. But Miss Elvira quietly but 
firmly stepped in front of her. 

“Yes, doctor,” she said, and waited. 

The doctor hesitated, for Mrs. Sloan was 
an important person ; but there was something 
in Miss Elvira when she was roused that 
demanded respect. So the doctor gave his 
orders and departed, and the two women 
began their night watch, for neither food nor 
sleep had attractions for Mrs. Sloan with such 
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an exciting case to manage. Through the days 
which followed, the Sloans came and went, 
bringing the necessities of life to the little house- 
hold. Mrs. Sloan had been invaluable, but it 
was only Miss Elvira who could quiet the raving 
boy, and persuade him to stay in bed. The 
nights and days mingled, in that queer fashion 
they have during a dangerous illness. 

It was midnight again. 

“Keep him as quiet as you can tonight. I 
don’t like the heart action. Otherwise he is 
better, for his lung is dearing. Only keep him 
still,’’ had been the doctor’s parting words. 

The moonlight flooded the bedroom, and 
streamed in a glorious path across the land and 
sea. Only the laurel thicket intercepted it, and 
made a dark blot upon the silvery tract. The 
tide was about to turn, and the breeze had died 
away. ‘The silence seemed to cry out in its 
intensity. 

Within the little weather-beaten house the 
great struggle which dignifies the meanest of us 
was going on, with only one witness, for Sam 
Sloan was asleep on a “shakedown” in the 
summer kitchen, and Miss Elvira was to call 
him at two o’clock. 

Upon a table, the last of the laurel was piled 
up in such lavish masses of beauty that it made 
a bit of woodland in the prosaic room. Con 
Kelly lay upon the bed between the open 
windows, his closely-cropped head looking very 
small and childlike in the great four-post bed- 
stead. 

Death knew that bed, and since he and Con 
had come face to face, there had been a curious 
change in the boy’s expression. Life had done 
such evil things to him that she seemed ashamed 
to fight for her own. All the impudence and 
craftiness were washed away, and there was a 
sincere but helpless look which seemed to say to 
Death, ‘“‘Nothing can be much worse than what 
I’ve met, so strike quickly !”’ 

Miss Elvira sat beside him, her drawn, anxious 
face pale with watching. She did not know 
that she was praying, for there was no studied 
word or thought, but her whole heart was leaping 
up to God, and clinging to Him in the loneliness 
and the mystery of that hour; and this time no 
thought of self marred her request. 

“Lemme up!” cried the boy, feebly. ‘“There’s 
a row goin’ on in Hell’s Kitchen, and our gang’s 
in de front row! Lemme go wid de crowd! I 
don’t want to be alone no more. It scares me in 
de country. I say, lemme up!” But he fell 
weakly back, and his lips turned an ominous 
blue. 

Miss Elvira gave him his medicine and held 
him gently till his breath became stronger. ‘Then 
he fell into a sleep, his hand still clasped in hers. 
The old clock struck the hour again and again, 
but though cramped and wearied, she never 
thought of moving. ‘The morning light was 
flushing the laurels and shaming the lamp when 
the keen gray eyes opened and looked about 
intelligently. 

“I’ve been sick,”’ said the boy, in a plaintive 
tone. 

“Yes,” said Miss Elvira, tenderly, as she 
stroked his head, “but you’re better now, and if 
you’ll only keep very quiet, we’ll have you out 
under the laurels in a little while. I know you 
will for my sake, for I haint got nobody but you, 
and the Lord sent you here. I can see you’rea 
good boy, and you’ll be a sight of comfort to me, 
Connie.” 

The boy did not answer. Only an inscrutable 
smile floated over the wasted face and was gone; 
but all that day the large gray eyes followed the 
movements of the woman who needed him, the 
woman who had called him good! 

Con Kelly did not know what was going on 
within him through those long July days. If 
you had told him it was a spiritual miracle, he 
would probably have said, “What cher givin’ 
us?”? but slowly the good which we all bring 
from God, and which had been stunted but not 
killed, awoke in that lawless, turbulent little 
heart. 

No human being had ever wanted him before. 
No human being had ever believed in him. 
Kindness alone would not have touched him, but 
the trust did. 

It was not weakness alone that kept him quiet. 
For the first time in his life Con thought for 
himself. The great city in which his life had 
been spent had swayed and influenced him, and 
his feeble, undeveloped will had never grown. 
In finding the right, he was finding himself, and 
that is a serious process. 

Miss Elvira was like a cheerful old grasshop- 
per. She could not remember when she had 
laughed so much. Mrs. Sloan’s oddities kept 
them both amused, while both were grateful for 
her substantial kindnesses. 

The story of the little waif at Teel’s Neck had 
spread, and with it the knowledge of Miss Elvira’s 
poverty. When the extent of her need was 
known, there was no lack of help. People like 
to give picturesquely, and little Doctor Mills- 
paugh took advantage of that popular sympathy 
which is so fleeting, and made the most of the 
situation, so that the mortgage was wiped off,— 
it was for a pitifully little sum, anyway,—and a 
tidy sum of money was put in the Stroudsboro 
bank to Elvira Teel’s account. 

Then there came a day, early in August,— 
a never-to-be-forgotten day,—when Con Kelly, 
with Miss Elvira beside him, walked out to the 
laurels. He was a very shadowy sort of boy 





THE YOUTH'’S 


still, and he swayed as he walked, but to Miss 
Elvira he was all that one could desire in a boy. 

They were the best of friends by this time, 
and no “Arabian Nights” recital could have 
been more wildly interesting to her than the 
stories of city life with which he regaled her. 
But to Con the city had lost its attractiveness. 
The parades, the sights, the crowds were more 
than counterbalanced by the remembrance of the 
long, cold nights when he slept round the piers, 
by the gnawing hunger, which was aggravated 
by the smell of so much cooking, by the feeling 
of utter loneliness and dependence; for in spite 
of his boastings, Con had never been a leader. 

The laurels were only a mass of glossy green 
now, as they sat down in their shade and looked 
across the sea. Miss Elvira held the bony little 
hand in her own, and when she stroked it gently, 
Con found courage at last. 
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COMPANION. 


“Say, Miss Elvira,” he said, huskily, “do you 
remember when I first knew anything, how you 
said the Lord had sent me, and you called mea 
good boy? Well, I’m ’fraid you’ll send me off 
when you know it, but—but—’taint true! The 
Lord didn’t have nothin’ to do with it. When I 
come down your road that day, I was on the 
swipe, you know. Lookin’ for somethin’ to 
steal—for I’ve stole lots—and—and—I want you 
to know the worst, ’cause nobody ever did the 
square thing by me, like what you done —” 

Here the boy broke down entirely, and leaned, 
in an abandon of childish grief, against the tree. 
But Miss Elvira took the wasted figure to her 
heart, and said: 

“Hush, Con! ’*T was God’s way of workin’ a 
miracle! He’s made my old heart bloom out of 
season!”? And the laurels rustled their “Amen” 
in the dancing summer breeze. 








MONG the first applicants 
for wolf bounties in South 
Dakota, under the new 

bounty act which became a law in 
that state in the winter of 1898-99, 
were two mere tots of children, 
Rose and Custer Foulkrod, who 
made their appearance at the 
house of the county treasurer one 
morning only three weeks after 
the law went into effect. 

Rose, the elder, is but eleven 
years of age, and Custer only nine 
or ten, and they looked even 
younger. The children are not brother and 
sister. Rose appears to be wholly, or in part, of 
Indian descent, and is a waif adopted in the 
Foulkrod family several yéars ago. Custer, on 
the other hand, is a bright, sandy-haired little 
fellow, who gave direct answers to all questions 
put to him. His father, he said, had “gone for 
a soldier,’ and his mother was at her early home 
in Indiana; but “Grandpa and Grandma Hogan” 
were at their sod-house on the North Fork, 
eleven miles distant. The children had come 
from there that morning. 

When first seen, at about seven o’clock, they 
were sitting in front of the treasurer’s home on 
a rude sled, harnessed to a very subdued, piebald 
cayuse or Indian pony. 
How long they had been’ 
there was not clear; they 
appeared to be waiting 
to be seen, not heard. 
It was a cold morning, 
while yet six inches of 
frozen snow lay on the 
ground, and their cloth- 
ing was far from warm 
or abundant. They had 
wrapped themselves in 
three worn old blankets, 
and had a large, rickety 
goods box at their backs. 
Rose was sitting straight 
asa stick, her black eyes 
fixed on the house win- 
dows; she scarcely spoke 
at all, and declined to go 
into the house, after the 
treasurer had invited them 
to enter, but watched his face closely. It was 
the boy who did the talking. He said that they 
had come to “get the bounty,” so that they 
could “go to the store and buy grub stuff.” 

“Bounty on what?” the treasurer asked them. 

“Wolfses,” said the boy. “Five wolfses and 
a lion and a kiyote.” 

“But have you the proofs—the hides, or scalps 
with the tails?” the treasurer asked. 

“Yep,” replied the boy, in a business tone. 
Jumping nimbly over the goods box, he hauled 
out from it five wolf pelts, a coyote hide, and a 
small, mountain-lion skin—all fresh. 

The wolfskins were those of the large, gray 
timber-wolf, a formidable and destructive brute 
which inflicts deplorable losses on the stockmen 
of the counties west of the Missouri, bordering 
the Black Hills. The new bounty law provides 
that three dollars shall be paid by county treas- 
urers for each gray wolf scalp or hide, a like 
sum for a mountain-lion, and one dollar for a 
coyote. 

But satisfactory evidence must be presented 
that the animals were killed within the county or 
state, and it is the treasurer’s duty, on payment, 
to punch a hole not less than half an inch in 
diameter in each ear of every skin, to prevent 
“repeating.” The skin, thus marked, is returned 
to the person presenting it, who can sell it if he 
wishes. It is expected also that the owners of 
cattle- and sheep-ranches will pay a bounty to 
those who destroy wolves and panthers, in addi- 
tion to that paid by the state. 

To prevent fraud, the county officers are obliged 
to use vigilance, and in this instance the treas- 
urer’s suspicion was that the children had been 
sent to him by some one who had brought the 
skins into the state from Nebraska or Wyoming. 

“Where did you get these hides?” he asked. 

“Off’n wolfses,” replied the lad. 

“Yes, but who killed them?” 

The boy’s eyes searched the treasurer’s. 





















“Grandpa Hogan made pills fer 
*em,” he replied, as if conceding 
something unwillingly, “but her 
and me ketched ’em,”’ he added, 
stoutly, indicating his companion 
with a nod. 

“How old a man is your grand- 
father?” the treasurer asked, 
incredulously. 

“He’s most eighty, grandpa is, 
and it took him most all the fore- 
noon every time to get to skin 
7em.”’ 

“Look here, you must tell me 
the truth about this!” ~ said the treasurer, 
severely. 

“I’m tellin’ you the truth!” replied the boy, 
with clear-eyed honesty. ‘‘Her and me ketched 
7em and grandpa made pills fer ’em, fer us.’’ 

“But tell me how you caught these wolves!” 
exclaimed the treasurer, still unconvinced. 

“‘We ketched ’em in the shack.” 

“What shack? Where?’ 

“Grandpa’s old shack, where he used to live, 
on t’other side of the cri 

“Yes, but how did you catch wolves in this 








shack ?”” questioned the treasurer. “How come 
the wolves in the shack ?” 
“They went is te ak i heme ted ead the 
steer bones.”’ 


“Bones that you put 
there for bait? But what 
kept the wolves from com- 
ing out?” 

The boy explained that 





“her’’—meaning Rose, 


“* HAULED IT HOME IN TRIUMPH.” 


whose black eyes blinked rapidly when the 
treasurer looked at her—had made a kind of 
spring catch from dry ash wood and a leather 
string, attached to which was a stone for a weight. 
The door of the shack, or small log shanty, was 
left ajar about ten inches, so that a wolf, “‘lion,” 
or any other creature, approaching the empty 
structure, could put its head in and look about 
the interior. 

To all appearance the door was unfastened, 
swinging free, and the wolf or other wild beast 
was not alarmed by anything that it saw either 
within or without. To get the bones it had but 
to walk in; yet when it did so, the larger part of 
its body pushed the door back a little farther, 
and the ashen spring at the top, bending slightly, 
released the weight attached to the spring. Then 
—as the creature’s body passed in—the door was 
pulled to with just sufficient force to latch it. 
The animal was thus entrapped, and all so 
quietly that it scarcely felt any alarm at first. 

How the girl had learned so cunning a strata- 
gem was not explained ; perhaps from her Indian 
mother. There was very little to it of gear or 
mechanism, and nothing whatever in the way of 
metal; otherwise it would have failed, since it is 
now almost impossible to take these wolves in 
steel traps, or even in log traps such as white 
hunters sometimes construct. 

Yet to this primitive device, contrived by the 
hand of an eleven-year-old child, five large gray 
wolves had, one after another, fallen victims. 
Two, indeed, had been entrapped at once, the 
second having apparently pushed into the shack 
with the first. 

The shack itself was simply a little low log 
house without windows, and having a sod roof. 
When once the door had swung to and latched 
behind the wolf, it was a prisoner. 

By the time the boy had explained it, and told 
how the spring and weight were adjusted, the 
treasurer became convinced of his truthfulness. 











AUGUST 17, 1899, 


He brought out his punch and hammer, and 
proceeded to make holes in the ears of the skins, 
as by law directed, wild little Rose eying j,jx 
every movement with attention to details. 

“How did you know when you had caug); 4 
wolf?’ the treasurer asked. 

“Her went up to look every morning,” «iq 
the boy. 

“What did you do when you found you hai a 
wolf?” the treasurer asked the girl; but she ; ily 
blinked half a dozen times in a second, an it 
was still the boy who replied for her that she ).n 
home to get Grandpa Hogan to “make a pil!” for 
it. 

The old man had been a wolf-hunter i), jyis 
day, and knew that to shoot a wolf inside the 
shack would spoil all chance of trapping another 
there. He enclosed enough strychnine to |:j!| g 
wolf in a bit of tallow, the size of a hen’s eeg 
This the children carried to the shack and j)o\ed 
in through a chink between the logs, and « {ter 
they had gone the wolf’s hunger soon did the 
rest. 

Toward evening the two small hunters were 
wont to return, and in no case had failed to tind 
the wolf dead. They then opened the door, and 
attaching 2 bit of rope to the animal’s hind legs, 
hauled it home in triumph. 

Although too infirm to go abroad in the snow, 
the old man was able to skin the wolves when 
brought to him. 

The treasurer paid the children the bounty 
money,—nineteen dollars in all,—and with an 
amused smile watched them drive to the store to 
buy “grub stuff,” of which the forlorn family 
was no doubt in need. It was likely that they 
would be able to sell the skins for as much more, 
however, and the treasurer concluded that there 


was no immediate cause for alarm concerning the 
Foulkrods as long as they had little Rose to trap 
for them and Custer to do the talking. s. 


7. 
a 





Hetty Marvin. 


PRICE had been set upon the head of 
Governor Griswold of Connecticut by the 
British, but when, in 17—, they attacked 

New London, he escaped and made his way to 
the town of L., where his cousin, Mrs. Marvin, 
lived. 

Here for some time he remained concealed in 
the small farmhouse, and thought himself safe. 

Two miles from the house, by way of the road, 

was the mouth of a small stream that joins the 
Connecticut River near where it empties into 
Long Island Sound. Beneath the high banks 
of this little creek two faithful friends of the 
governor kept a boat in readiness as a last resort, 
should his hiding-place be discovered by the 
enemy. 
One afternoon in May a sudden warning came 
to the refuge that his whereabouts were 
known, and that at that moment a mounted 
party were riding rapidly toward the house 
to capture him. 

Governor Griswold had previously ar- 
ranged a code of signals with his friends 
at the creek, by which a white cloth 
displayed in his attie window by day or a 
light by night meant that he was discovered, 
and was coming to the boat. 

Hastily arranging the day-signal, he 
rushed from the house. Closely pressed 
as he was, to take the road meant certain 
capture. Besides, a quarter of a mile could 
be saved by taking the little path across 
the Marvins’ orchard. So down the path he 
dashed at full speed. 

Just where this path emerged from the orchard 
and joined the road sat Hetty Marvin with her 
dog, Towser, tending the bleaching of the 
household linen. 

In those days the long web of forty yards or 
more used to be diligently spun and woven during 
the winter months, and whitened in the spring. 
The task of bleaching usually, for economy’s 
sake, fell to the lot of the younger daughters of 
the household, who were not old enough to spin 
or weave, nor strong enough for the work of the 
kitchen or dairy. 

The heavy roll of linen would be carried by 
the farmer and his men to some grassy spot 
beside a spring or running brook. Here it was 
thoroughly wetted and spread upon the green 
turf to be whitened by the rays of the sun by 
day and the moisture of the dew by night. It 
was the duty of whoever was in charge to turn 
the fabric as occasion required, and occasionally 
to sprinkle it with water—not an onerous task, 
although one that required faithfulness and 
patience. 

As Hetty was sitting, this May day, near the 
linen, her mother’s cousin, the governor, stuide nly 
sprang past her into the road. 

The child was startled by this sudden shock, 
and by the look of desperation on the fuzitive’s 
face, but quickly realized his danger, and at once 

quieted Towser, who, although a friend of the 
family’s guest, considered such strange bel! ivior 
on his part sufficient cause for barking. 

The governor saw his little cousin’s actio 
she hastily clasped her hands around ‘Towser "8 
nose to insure obedience, and he stopped short in 


n, as 


his mad race and came back to where she was 
standing. r 
“Hetty,” he said, earnestly, “if the ‘Tories 


overtake me before [ can reach my boat | ama 
lost man. When they come along here, tel! then 
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| have taken the north road’’—the road forked 
near by— “to catch the mail-wagon,” and he 
turned to run on. 

“Q cousin, cousin!” cried Hetty after him, in 
an agony of distress. “I cannot tell a lie, 
indeed I cannot! Ob, why did you tell me which 
way you were going?” 

“Hetty, dear child,” said the governor, who 
had returned and was gently holding her hands, 
“surely you will not betray me to my death! Tell 
them the north road, and Heaven will bless you.” 

“Heaven never blesses those who speak falsely, 
cousin,” said Hetty, sorrowfully. 

“Hark! I hear them! I hear the horses! 
Hetty! Hetty! You must do this for me!” 

“| will not open my lips to tell them anything, 
not even if they kill me for it! So run quickly, 
cousin!” 

“it’s of no use,” said the governor, sadly. 
“Unless I can deceive them and throw them off 
my track, I am a dead man.” 

Nearer and nearer came the clatter of horses’ 
hoofs on the hard road. 

The governor stood in despair, and little Hetty 
wrung her hands. 

“Quick!” she said, suddenly. 
linen! Quick, cousin! Quick!’ 

“It’s my only chance,” he said, and was soon 
concealed beneath the folds of cloth. 

Almost immediately a mounted party of six 
Tories, headed by a British officer, drew rein at 
the fork of the road. 

Hetty was quietly sprinkling her linen. The 
officer caught sight of her and rode quickly to 
the end of the path beside her, followed by his 
companions. 

“Child,” he said, sternly, “have you seen a man 
running hereabouts ?”” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Hetty, trembling and con- 
fused. 

“Which way did he go?” 

“T promised not to tell, sir.’’ 

“What?” thundered the Englishman. 

“1 promised not to tell, even if you killed me!” 
sobbed the frightened girl. 

“T’}) have it out of you!” exclaimed the officer, 
fiercely, and started to dismount. 

“Let me speak to her,” said one of the Tories. 
“I know the child.” ‘Then, turning to Hetty, 
he asked, pleasantly, “Isn’t your name Hetty 
Marvin?” 

“Yes, sir.”” 

“And thisman who ran by here a few minutes 
ago was your mother’s cousin, was he not?” 

“Yes, sir, he was.” 

“Won’t you tell us what he said to you? We 
are his friends.’’ 

“He—told—me,” Hetty hesitated, “he was 
flying for his life.” 

“Just so. Now, Hetty, tell me where he said 
he was going tohide. I could help him, perhaps, 
if I knew his plans.” 

Hetty, not in the least deceived by this smooth 
speech, quickly and shrewdly decided that 
frankness would serve her kinsman better than 
silence, so answered his question. 

“My cousin said he was going down the east 
road to the river, where he has a boat 
in waiting, but he wanted me to tell 
the men that were chasing him that 
he had taken the north road to meet 
the mail-wagon.” 

“Why did you not say so, then, 
when I asked you?” thundered the 
officer. 

“T could not tell a lie, sir,” was the 
tearful response, “and I told him so.”’ 

“Hetty, my child,”’ again began the 
smooth-tongued ‘Tory, “ everybody 
knows you are truthful. Now tell us 
what your cousin said when you told 
him you could not tell a lie.” 

“He said that if I betrayed him it 
would be his death, and I promised him I would 
not tell which way he went, if I was killed for it.” 

“That was a brave speech, my dear. And 
then, I suppose, he ran down the east road as 
quickly as possible?” 

“I promised not to tell which way he went.” 

“So you did. 1 forgot. Now tell us one thing 
nore. What were his last words?” 

“His last words were, ‘It’s my only chance,’ ”’ 
and overcome by fright and the thought of her 
cousin’s danger, Hetty sobbed aloud, and hid 
her face in her hands. 

The pursuers did not wait to soothe or to 
(question her farther. They had, as they sup- 
posed, obtained the information they needed. 
Chey wheeled their horses, and 
‘lashed off down the east road 
lo the river, 

Near the shore the boat was 
waiting for the governor, 
and in it were his two faithful 
friends, for they had seen the 
Signal in the attie window. 

But now they caught sight 
of the pursuing party as they 
(lashed down the road, and the 
British officer’s uniform told 
them who the party were. 

_ The Tories reached the shore 
ii time to see the boat as it 
was hurriedly rowed out to sea, 


“Under my 
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time came for her to return to the house for | safety, found the boat again in waiting, and after | the outer end of the walls, would sift the children 


supper. 
Then he bade her ask her mother to set the 
light in the attic window as soon as it was dark, 
and to send him some supper. 
That night he made his way to the shore in 


a time rejoined his family in a home secure from | 
his enemies. 
A little daughter, whom he found had been | 
born to him during his absence, he named Hetty 
Marvin, in grateful remembrance of his preserver. | 
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N March 2, 1885, the 
Secretary of the Inte- 
rior authorized the 
United States Bureau 
of Education to pre- 
pare a school system 
for Alaska, and I 
was appointed General 
Agent of Education 
in the territory. 

The extension of the 
public-school system to 
this vast and remote 
region was a work so 
unlike anything that 
had been attempted 
in any other portion 
of the United States 
that experience could 
be only an indifferent guide. The territory 
covered an area of one-sixth of the United States. 
The schools to be established would be from four 
thousand to six thousand miles from the head- 
quarters at Washington, and from one hundred 
to one miles from each other. In all 
the country at that time there was not a road 
five miles long. In the northern portion of the 
territory an area as large as all the New England 
and Middle States combined possessed but three 
schools, and these were so 
remote and inaccessible that 
they could be reached only 
once a year. In August, 
when the ice permitted, a few 
whalers dropped anchor in 
their neighborhood, and the 
United States revenue cutter 
Bear made an annual call to 
bring the mail and supplies. 
There have been times, 
indeed, when the northern 
most school, at Point Barrow, 
could not be reached at all 
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“40° BELOW ZERO.” 


during the season, 
and the teacher was 
left for two years 
without fresh pro- 
visions or news of 
the outside world. 

But this matter 
of distance and 
isolation was only one of many difficulties. ‘The 
people themselves were another and no less 
formidable obstacle. The greater portion of them 
were too ignorant to appreciate the advantages 
of education, and required some sort of pressure 
to induce them to send their children to school. 
Moreover, only about two thousand of the thirty- 
six thousand inhabitants of the territory at that 
time could speak or understand English, and they 
were concentrated mainly in two settlements. 

The teachers, on the other hand, knew nothing 
of the native dialects, and thus at the outset the 
conditions were much as they would be if the 
pupils of a New York school had to learn read- 
ing, writing, geography and arithmetic through 
the medium of the Chinese lan- 
guage, and under teachers who 
spoke no other tongue. 

It was in the face of these and 
other difficulties that the work 
of carrying the light of knowl- 
edge to people who, if possible, 
were to be made good American 
citizens was begun in the fall of 
1886. A small schooner was 
chartered by the government, 
upon which were loaded the 
necessary books and other school 
supplies ; the four teachers, with 
their families, household goods 
and provisions, together with all 


and as there were two men in it, supposed their | the building materials for the erection, not only 


intended vietim had escaped, and so they relin- 
quished pursuit. 

Meanwhile, Governor Griswold lay safe and 
iuet where Hetty had hidden him, until the 





of the schoolhouses, but of the teachers’ dwell- 
ings as well. The situation and character of 
the country where the schools were to be 
established made this last precaution necessary. 








“DRIVEN OUT TO SBA.” 








Although, as I have said, many of the natives 
required some pressure to induce them to send 
their children to school, there were enough 
exceptions to insure the success of the schools 
from the start, and cases of pathetic eagerness to 
acquire knowledge were not uncommon. When, 
in 1885, the news reached Kadiak that a school 
was to be opened at St. 
Paul Harbor, a family 
at Kaguyak broke up 
housekeeping, and the 
mother and two grown 
daughters travelled eighty 
miles by sea in a canoe f 
to attend the school, in ‘= 
their eagerness arriving 
six months before school 





At Point Hope the 
schoolhouse was two 
miles from the nearest 
house in- the adjacent 
village. The village contained a population of 
one hundred and sixty-one. Of that number, 
sixty-eight pupils travelled back and forth four 
miles each day, in an Arctic winter and an 
Arctic night, where the thermometer varies from 
twenty-seven to fifty-seven degrees below zero, 
and oftentimes accompanied by a blizzard. The 
ice was solid out on the ocean for 
two hundred miles. The snow 
would sometimes fly in perfect 
sheets. One of the children, during 
the winter, was either blown out to 
sea or caught and eaten by bears, 
and yet the attendance at school 
was always regular. 

During the early part of the 
winter the teacher hired large boys 
to see the younger children home 
safe, but this was soon found 
unnecessary. Somehow or other 
they came to school every day, and 
_ returned safe. 

The school at Cape Prince of 
Wales was another illustration of 
the eagerness of the natives to 
acquire the white man’s knowledge. 
The reputation of the people of this 
district was so bad that no whaler 
had dropped anchor in the neigh- 
borhood for ten years. It was supposed that 
a very small building would accommodate 
all the children who would attend regularly. 
Consequently, as building material was expen- 
sive, being brought three thousand miles from 
San Francisco, a schoolhouse to accommodate 
fifty was erected; but we had underestimated 
the eagerness of the people to attend school. 

When I returned to the place twelve months 
later, the teachers informed me that their enrol- 
ment was three hundred and four, and the 
average daily attendance for the whole nine 
months of the school year one hundred and five. 
“But,” I said, “your schoolhouse will not hold 
that number.” To this they answered that they 
had been obliged to hold three schools a day, 








the pupils, who have no conception of their age, 
being graded by stature. Those of a certain size 
were allowed to come to school in the forenoon, 
those of a second size in the afternoon, and of a | 
third size in the evening. Two large parallel | 
snow walls were built out some distance from | 
the schoolhouse door, and when the bells stopped | 
ringing, the two teachers, placing themselves at | 
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through, as otherwise those assigned to the 


| afternoon school would try to get into the morning 


session, and those registered for the morning 
session would try to get into the afternoon and 
evening schools. Looking out of the window 
after school had begun, the teachers were often 
confronted by the touching sight of some mother 
who had brought her little one to school standing 
outside, with the thermometer thirty and forty 
degrees below zero and the wind blowing a gale, 
while she waited for the close of the session to 
see her little one safe home. 


Heroic Teachers. 


It might naturally be supposed that the prob- 
lem of finding properly qualified teachers who 
would be willing to face the hardships of life in 
Alaska for the moderate salary offered would be 
a difficult one. That, however, has not been our 
experience. The teachers for the most part 
have been men and women of the greatest conse- 
cration, whose deeds have enriched the records 
of human heroism and self-sacrifice, and to 
whom the salary received was secondary to the 
wish to serve their felowmen. Their duties 
have been not merely those of the teacher, but 
those of the physician, the clergyman, the judge 
and the policeman as well. 

Besides the schoolroom studies, they have 
taught sanitary regulation, the 
laws of health, improvement of 
dwellings, better methods of 
housekeeping and dressing, 
more profitable forms of labor, 
honesty, chastity, the sacredness 
of the marriage relation, and 
indeed everything that elevates 
man. The girls have been 
instructed in cooking, gardening, 
cutting, sewing and mending 
garments ; the boys in carpentry, 
boot- and shoe-making, and other 
useful trades. 

But if the hardships endured 
by the teachers in Alaska have been severe, 
their lives have certainly been rich in adventure 
and experience. In the early days it was not 
uncommon for the leading men and women of a 
village to become intoxicated, force their way 
into the schoolroom, and attempt to break up the 
school; and it was a long time before the pupils 
could understand why they could not talk aloud 
across the schoolroom or leap over desks, or their 
elders learned that thirty or forty of them loung- 
ing around and smoking in school hours were a 
bar to the progress of education. 

Two teachers taught, ate, worked and slept 
with loaded rifles at hand, not knowing at what 
moment they might have to defend their lives and 
the property committed to them. c 

One night the teacher at Point Hope, hearing 
a noise, thought that some one was trying to 
open the window-shutter and gain entrance to 
the house. Upon examination, he found that 





“THE ADMIRATION OF THE TRIBE.” 


the intruder was a large polar bear which had 
scented the food inside. 

Upon another occasion some children, who 
had gone outside the schoolroom for recess, 
found a polar bear prowling about the school- 
grounds. 

Oftentimes in the spring the older boys and 
girls would be required to leave school and go 
out upon the ice to hunt whales. Not unfre-, 
quently the ice-floes upon which they were 
camping would break off and float away. In 
the winter of 1893-94 one of the pupils at Point 
Hope was driven out to sea, but fortunately, 
after some days, the wind changed, and brought 
him back again to land. While adrift on the 
ice-floe he had shot three white polar bears, the 
flesh of which kept him from starving. 


Adrift on the Ice. 


In the spring of 1894 two men and a woman and 
a schoolboy from Point Barrow were driven out 
to sea on a cake of ice. Whenever the ice upon 
which they were floating was broken up, they 
would take refuge on adjacent floes. After 
having lived upon the ive sixty-one days, a 
part of the time with no water, and for eight 


| days without food, the wind drove them ashore 


one hundred miles south from where they 
started. 

But more serious than the struggle with the 
rigerous climate and the contests with wild beasts 
were the contests with wild men. At one of 
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the schools on the Kuskokwim River the teacher 
heard that a boy two years of age had been tied 
to a post on the shore so that the rising tide 
would drown him. Only the prompt action of 
the teacher saved the child’s life. 

At Sitka a little girl was accused of witch- 
craft. A rope was passed around her waist, 
and a stalwart chief, holding one end of the rope, 
walked in advance, dragging the child after him, 
while another came behind, holding the other 
end of the rope. ‘These men won the admiration 
of the tribe for their bravery in holding between 
them a puny, half-starved girl, ten years of age. 
She was rescued by the teacher, and given a 
home. 


Slashed with Knives. 


At Fort Wrangel the teacher, in calling the 
roll one morning, found that two of the girls 
were absent. Upon making inquiries, she 
learned that the girls, having been accused of 
witcheraft the night before, had. been seized and 
dragged by the hair of the head up and down 
the beach until their clothes were torn from them 
by the rough stones. They were then taken to 
a native house, bound hand and foot, and laid 
on the floor in the centre of the room. A number 
of the medicine-men, wrought to frenzy by their 
incantations, danced around these helpless girls, 
and at certain stages of their chant would slash 
at them with long knives, intending eventually 
to cut them to pieces. ‘The teacher—a woman— 
dismissed the school, and with no assistance, 
and no protection whatever, went to the house 
where she understood the girls were held. 
Foreing an entrance, she demanded that the 
girls should be unbound and given up. The 
men simply laughed at her, but the teacher stood 
her ground, and faced the infuriated crowd until 
she secured possession of the girls. One of 
them, however, was recaptured the next night, 
and eut to pieces before morning. 

The teaching of the six hours in the school- 
room was a small portion of the teacher’s work 
and responsibility. If amy were sick, they 
expected the teacher to be able to make them 
well. If the teacher gave them some simple 
remedy, with directions to take it every hour, 
the probability was that they would consume all 
the medicine at the first dose. ‘The teacher at 


Point Hope, who was also a physician, upon 


one occasion gave one of the natives some pow- 
ders to take. Meeting him four months after- 
ward, the patient was profuse in his thanks, 
saying that the medicine had completely cured 
him, and ending by pulling the unbroken package 
out of his pocket to show that he had not lost it. 
At another time a widow, who was following 
her husband’s body to the grave, stopped the 
teacher to tell him how much his medicine had 
relieved her late husband, and to show the 
sincerity of the appreciation, the corpse had the 
bottle in his hand, taking it to the grave with 
him. 

If there were quarrels between the husband 
and wife, or business quarrels between neighbors, 
the teacher was expected to be both judge and 
jury. Parties would be at the door béfere the 
teachers were up in the morning, and other 
parties would stay in their room at night until 
driven out; for in this land of continuous dark- 
ness during six months, and continuous sunlight 
during the other six months, day and njght have 
no significance to a native. They know no 
difference between nine o’clock in the morning 
and nine o’clock in the evening, and this circum- 
stance in the beginning brought about conditions 
that were sometimes exasperating, sometimes 
amusing. It often happened that when the 
school-bell rang out into the Arctic darkness at 
nine o’clock in the morning, some of the pupils 
had just gone to bed, and were in their first 
sound sleep. Roused up and brought to the 
schoolroom, often without breakfast, they fell 
asleep in their seats, and were in no condition to 
make progress in their studies. 

Naturally, many amusing incidents occur in 
school life among the natives. As the first ship 
which ever visited these shores, to the knowledge 
of the natives, was from Boston, “Boston man” 
and “Boston talk” are their expressions for 
white man, white man’s language. It is there- 
fore easy to see the thought in the mind of the 
native boy who, seeing some donkeys which 
miners had brought into the country to pack 
ore, and noticing their big ears, asked if they 
were “Boston rabbits.” 

When the first cow was landed at Haines, 
Alaska, the school children were so frightened 
that they climbed the nearest trees. 


The Bath of the Mules. 


When a pair of mules was secured for the 
drawing of freight from the wharf to the school 
at Sitka, a new boy was sent one evening to 
unharness them. He soon returned and asked 
the teacher if he should take their clothes off, 
referring to the harness. Upon another occasion, 
when the mules were unharnessed and led out, 
they lay down and began to roll in the snow. 
It happened to be Saturday, and one of the 
smaller boys, remembering the Saturday bath 
they were all obliged to take, said, “It is Satur- 
day-time, and the mules are taking a bath.” 

One day, as a teacher was hurrying to get 
important business letters off on steamer day, he 
heard a knock at his study door. On answering 


THE YOUTH'’S 


it, he found a pupil who had not been in the 
school quitea year. ‘Well, what is it, Daniel?” 

“Can you give me a lettoh-bog?”’ 

“A what?” 

““Lettoh-bog.”’ The teacher guessed that what 
Daniel wanted was an envelope, or “letter-bag,”’ 
and he was accordingly made happy. 

That the native children are not slow to make 
apt comparisons or draw logical inferences has 
been shown on many occasions. Some school- 
boys who suspected one of their number of 
informing the teacher of their pranks, and 
desired to accuse him of being a tale-bearer, 
certainly put it rather neatly when they said to 
him, “You are a telegraph.” 

Another pupil, who had a book from which a 
portion of a leaf had been torn, said to his 
teacher, ‘‘Please, ma’am, I cannot get my lesson. 
It is broken off.” 

The hopeful thing about the Alaska schools is 
the growing eagerness of the people that their 
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HE short, stout man in a long overcoat 
frogged with braid, smoking a cigar in the 
most luxurious compartment of the coach, 

was Monsieur Hamil. His real name was 
Hamilton, but he thought that Monsieur Hamil 
befitted better the impresario of the Royal Sicilian 
Band and Concert Troupe. Just now the troupe 
was in the rear Pullman, and Monsieur Hamil 
was having a temporary relief from 
managerial cares. He did not even 
bother his head to look at the country 

the train was traversing, especially as he 
knew that a heavy snow was falling. 

He only gazed up indifferently as the 
train came to a halt, but he jumped as 

if shot when he heard what the con- 
ductor said. 

“‘What’s that? You stop here?’ 

“Yes,” answered the conductor, 
shortly. 

“How long before we move on?’ 

“Don’t know. Not before to-morrow 
morning at the earliest.’’ 

“Impossible!” cried Monsieur Hamil, 
indignantly. ‘“‘I will not submit to such 
an outrage!’ 

The conductor passed on to the 
caboose and held a conference with 
the crew. Monsieur Hamil looked out 
of the window and saw a long, straggling 
street of frame-houses, a prairie town 
like a thousand others. Stop at such 
a place? Monsieur Hamil was not used 
to being dictated to in that fashion. 

“You understand,” said he, whenthe ~~ 
conductor came back, “that I cannot 
be delayed in this way. I have under 
my charge the Royal Sicilian Band and 
Opera Troupe, thirty people all told, and 
we must make Omaha by to-morrow 
nigh 2? 

A conductor is not allowed to lose his 
temper, but he is as much used to 
having his own way as an impresario, so he said, 
very distinctly : 

“I will not move this train until I hear that 
the Half-Mile Cut ahead is clear of snow. You 
can stay here in the train, or take yourself and 
your troupe to the hotel which is at the end of 
this platform. Suit yourself.” 

When he passed on again Monsieur Hamil 
was furious for ten seconds, and then pitched 
away his cigar and hurried to the Pullman to 
interview the Royal Troupe. ‘There he passed a 
very exciting fifteen minutes explaining the 
situation of affairs. The band took the delay 
rather philosophically, but the concert troupe—a 
soprano, an alto and a tenor—were furious. 
The impresario literally tore his hair before he 
convinced the trio that the wait was unavoidable, 
and it was only when he advanced the final 
argument, that if they did not make up their 
minds soon there might be no chance for meals 
or rooms at the hotel, that they capitulated. 

The landlord of the Capitol Hotel had never 
before entertained a Royal Band and Concert 
Troupe, and so far from being overwhelmed at 
the honor, he intimated, after an hour’s running 
around, that he had “more’n two notions to fire 
the hull aggregation out of the house.” But 
Monsieur Hamil executed the fine arts of 
diplomacy for which impresarios are noted, and 
the ruffled tempers of the troupe being somewhat 
soothed by a breakfast that was plentiful if not 
varied, the landlord calmed down, and Monsieur 
Hamil strolled into the office to smoke a cigar. 

The landlord was his own clerk, and the desk, 
being prolonged, became a bar. The floor was 
bare; there was an ample supply of spittoons; 
the wood was piled up conveniently behind the 
stove ; a scrubby canary piped amidst the tobacco 
smoke, and there you were! The office was 
warm, and as the landlord had often remarked, 
what more does a man want? Monsieur Hamil 
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was now rather amused at the novelty of the 


COMPANION. 


children shal] learn the white man’s ways. One 
old man said, with much pathos, “My fathers 
never had light. Now that I am old, light 
has come. But my eyelids are stiff, and only a 
little light gets in.” 

The courage and devotion of the teachers 
have worked their way into the respect and 
affection of the people, and are leading them 
from barbarism to civilization. The roll of 
faithful servants to the cause of education is 
indeed a noble one. Since the establishment of 
the schools, in 1885, four teachers, with two 
wives and two children, have lost their lives by 
drowning. One was shot by whisky-smugglers 
while he was endeavoring to preserve the native 
village from being deluged with liquor, and 
another was shot by three young men whom he 
had expelled from school for disorderly conduct. 

In 1898 there were in Alaska eighteen public 
schools, with twenty teachers and an enrolment 
of twelve hundred and sixteen pupils. 
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affair, and foresaw that he could pass the time in 
smoking and reading. But he hoped that the 
prima donna would stay up-stairs in the ten-by- 
twelve parlor, where she was playing with her 
poodle. The prima donna was always a great 
trial. 

Suddenly there appeared before the impresario 
a small girl with very red cheeks and lips, the 





‘“ HEPSY CAME FORWARD.” 


effect of zero weather, and sparkling black eyes 
that were natural. She was bundled up in 
what was palpably a boy’s overcoat, her feet 
were encased in clumsy arctics, and her hands 
in tattered mittens. These she drew off and 
stuffed in one pocket, and then from the other 
drew a number of slips of paper, one of which 
she laid on Monsieur Hamil’s knee. 

“Mister, will you buy a ticket for the concert ?”’ 
she said, in a rather shy but still businesslike 
voice. “Only five cents.” 

The impresario examined the “ticket’’ gravely. 
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“Cheap enough, if it’s good,” he said, 
suppressing a grin. “When does it come off? 
You haven’t dated the show, you know.” 

“It’s to-night,” said the girl, promptly. “I 
tell every one when I sell them a ticket. And 
it’s up to our house, in the kitchen.” 

“Oh, is it? And who’s Jimmy Eckert?” 

“Don’t you know Jimmy ?” asked the girl, in 
evident surprise. “He’s Mr. Eckert’s Jimmy, 
and he has a crooked back and can’t walk; 
never could walk since I knew him. And he 
has pains, too; just awful sometimes. You 
know he can’t get out much, unless somebody 
helps him, and if he had a kind of a chair with 
wheels he could push himself around a bit. 
Don’t you think he could, mister ?”’ 

Monsieur Hamil moved uneasily under the 
black eyes, and coughed. “Can’t get a wheel- 
chair, eh?’ he said, looking up at the smoke- 
rings from his cigar. 
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“Why, no! Mr. Eckert saws wood and does 
odd jobs, and he can’t buy one.” 

“And you expect to get one from the proceeds 
of this concert? What do you think of that, 
Franz?” 

The B-flat cornet-player chuckled fily. 
“Don’t know much about prices,” he s:id, 
Then he added, “I’ll take five tickets.” 

“Will you, though?” cried the girl. ‘’!hat 
makes ten I’ve sold already.” 

The impresario gently possessed himself of the 
tickets she still held in her hand, made a pretence 
of counting them, and said, ‘“T'wenty, at {ive 
cents each. One dollar.’ 

“No! That isn’t right!’ exclaimed the cir), 
*T only had twenty altogether, and I sold five, 
and he took five, and you couldn’t —” 

“No matter,” said Monsieur Hamil, qui: kly. 
“You can print some more and bring them 
around. There are plenty of ladies and gentile. 
men here who want to buy tickets.” 

The girl’s black eyes were twice as brilliant as 
she started toward the door. Then she came to 
a halt, meditated a minute, and then came back 
sorrowfully. 

“No, that won’t do,” she said, regretfully, 
“Our kitchen won’t hold more than twenty 
people, and it isn’t fair to sell tickets to peuple 
when you know they can’t get in.” 

Four or five more of the troupe had come in 
by this time and were listening. 

“That’sa hit at you, Hamil,’ said the tenor. 

“She certainly is a smart one,” said Mousieur 
Hamil, chuckling. ‘See here, what’s your 
name, young lady?” 

“Hepsy—Hepsy Allen. My father is dead, 
‘and my mother does sewing or scrubbing, or 
anything she can get. I do work, too, when I 
can get it, but I’m going to be a fiddler when 
I grow up.” 

“A fiddler? Auguste, look out for yourself!” 

The first violin twirled his mustache in 
disdain. “‘So you play the violin? 
Who taught you?” 

“Father did when he was alive, 
and it’s his fiddle I’ve got now. I 
can play ‘Star-Spangled Banner,’ 
‘Hail Columbia,’ and lots of dances 
and hymns.” 

“So!” said Auguste, soberly. 
“You should go on the stage. Do 
you play in this grand concert?” 

“Yes; I lead the band,’’ replied 
Hepsy, calmly. ‘‘Gallegher, he plays 
the concertina, my brother Bill beats 
the drum, and Charley Strong does 
pretty well on the bugle. His father 
was a bugler with the soldiers when 
he was killed.” 

“And you play the fiddle! What 
a combination!” Monsieur Hamil 
leaned back and wiped tears of 
suppressed mirth from his eyes. 
“Well, that show certainly ought to 
be worth five cents. Singing, of 
course ?”” 

“Yes, I sing,” said 
promptly. 

“She comes pretty near being 
the whole show,” remarked the 
tenor. ‘“‘Business manager, lessee 
and owner of the opera-house, 
printer, ticket agent, stage-manager, 
violinist, prima donna —”’ 

There was something in his tone 
that Hepsy did not like. 

“You may give back your tickets 
if you aint satisfied,’ she said, quickly. “I! 
know it isn’t much of a show, but it’s only a 
nickel, and it’s for Jimmy Eckert. If you knew 
Jimmy and saw his crooked back, you wouldn’t 
laugh.” 

The tenor was noted for his quick temper, but 
this time he answered, very gently, ‘““My dear 
little girl, I am not laughing at you or Jimmy. 
I pity him, and I admire your pluck and kind 
heart. But you can’t get Jimmy a chair by this 
show. Such articles cost more than you think. 
If you’ll let me take up a collection —” 

He was hunting through his pockets for paper 
and pencil, when the impresario checked him. | 
“TI have an idea!” he cried. ‘See here, Franz, 
Auguste! Wait a bit, little girl!” 

The men withdrew to one corner and talked 
earnestly, while Hepsy counted her money over 
and over again. There was a great deal of 
objecting and questioning, and some laughed, 
and others said “Nonsense!” but Monsieur 
Hamil finally had his way, whatever it was. 

“It is Capoletti who will growl,” said the 
tenor, warningly. 


Hepsy, 


“She always does,” admitted Monsieur Hamil, 
with some appearance of dismay. Then he 
plucked up courage anew. “I may catch her in 


good -humor—who knows? Keep the girl here, 
Levierre.”’ 

The soprano and the contralto were in the 
parlor, the former caressing a poodle while 
reading a novel, the latter playing on the piano 
in a derisive way, because it was a cheap 
instrument and slightly out of tune. - 

When the impresario had broached the sulyject, 
the soprano promptly threw the book- forta- 
| nately paper covered—at him. “You area t 0! 
| she said, in the imperious way approved by all 
prima donnas. “To suppose that I would do 
anything of the sort !’’ 

“Now, my dear Capoletti,” said Monsieur 





Hamil, in the soothing tone he knew s° well 
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how to adopt, “I am sure your kind heart will 
consent to this sacrifice of your talent. Think 
how rarely it is that an opportunity occurs to 
show the public that you sympathize with the 
hardships of the poor.” 

This affecting speech made but slight impres- 


sion. The prima donna clasped her jewelled | 
fingers around the neck of the poodle, called it | 


several endearing names, and laughed, while the 
contralto, who had paused to listen, resumed her 
playing in an indifferent strain. But Monsieur 


Ifamil was used to this; he had never yet won a | 


battle without two or three repulses. So he 
began all over again, but might have been 
defeated had it not been for the arrival of 
reénforeements in the person of the tenor, who 
entered the parlor leading Hepsy by the hand. 

“Have you told her, Hamil?” he cried, 
apparently much excited. ‘Most capital idea I 
ever heard of! Does you credit, Hamil! Ferris 
will be delighted when he gets the story, and 
it will be good for a column in any paper. This 
being snow-bound is a piece of luck.” 

Monsieur Hamil was in a fog. The tenor 
evidently had concocted a scheme, and the 
impresario must pretend to know all about it. 
He was equal to the occasion. 

“J haven’t yet mentioned that feature,” he 
said, leaning back easily. “Just explain it to 
Capoletti, my dear fellow.” 

“Greatest thing in the advertising line ever 
known!” said the tenor, enthusiastically. ‘The 
Royal Sicilian Troupe Snow-bound! Plays for 
Charity in a Frontier Town! Capoletti and 
Hepsy! The Great Prima Donna and the 
Orphan Child! Well, I can’t think of all the 
head-lines Ferris will make out of it, and then— 
the story itself! Why, you couldn't get 
anything as good as that for a dollar a line!” 

“We'd all be in it, wouldn’t we?” asked the 
contralto, eagerly. 

“Certainly, the whole troupe,” replied Mon- 
sieur Hamil, smiling. ‘There never was such a 
chance for free advertising.” 

“But—how utterly ridiculous!” said the prima 
donna. “Do you suppose this—this village has 
an opera-house ?”’ 

“No Western town can get along without 
one,” he answered, confidently. 

“And will there be an audience ?” 

“Crowded to the doors!” 

“Well, of course,” said the prima donna, 
looking at Hepsy with an affected air, “if there 
is a chance to perform a real act of charity — 
Come here, little girl.’’ 

The impresario turned away to check a laugh, 
and then said, gravely, “Your kind heart, 
madame—how shall I ever—well, well! I will 
now go and see about the hall.” 

The town had an opera-house,—a tawdry hall 
that seated four hundred,—and he had it hired 
inside of thirty minutes. Then he gave a rush 
order to the Weekly Gazette, and within an 
hour small boys were scattering dodgers all over 
town. 

It is not too much to say that the town was 
taken by storm. For anything to the contrary 
on the announcements, it would 
appear to friends in the East that 
the troupe stopped over one night 
to give a performance; and if that 
did not prove the metropolitan 
importance of the town, what 
else could? Besides, four or five 
hundred people who have been 
used to entertainment, and have 
not had any for a year or two, 
are not going to throw away an 
opportunity like this. The prices 
of admission—one dollar and fifty 
cents for reserved seats — were 
thought to be reasonable, and 
there was no requirement about 
full dress. 

In consequence, _ practically 
everybody went to the concert, 
and as Monsieur Hamil had 
predicted, the house was crowded 
to the doors. The programme was 
about the usual one of the Royal 
Troupe, with addition of Miss 
Hepsy Allen, and the first number 
on the bill was “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” by Miss Allen and the 
Royal Sicilian Band. When the 
curtain rose, it disclosed the band 
in its splendid uniforms, and pro- 
voked a roar of applause. When 
this had subsided, Monsieur Hamil 
walked to the front, and said: 

_“Ladies and gentlemen, you know under what 
circumstances this performance is given, and I 
am pleased to see that it will accomplish its 
purpose. Little Jimmy Eckert will get his 
wheel-chair, and there will be something left to 
help other poor children. Your mayor will see 
that the fund is properly distributed. Your 
approbation is our sufficient reward, but I ask 
your special approval of Miss Hepsy Allen, to 
whom all the credit of this performance is 
properly due. On this occasion only, Miss 
Allen will lead the Royal Sicilian Band.” 

He stepped aside, and Hepsy came forward 
With @ fiddle under her arm. ‘Then arose such a 


tempest of applause that the walls shook, and | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


perhaps the players kept their eyes on some one | national anthem with spirit and precision. And 
in the wings, but it did not seem so. There was | little Jimmy Eckert sat in a private box, his 
acrash of brass as Hepsy drew the bow across | pains forgotten, while he watched his dearest 
a strings, and the famous band played the | friend Hepsy as she led the band. 
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AST of Mount Katahdin, in the heart of | hardly have been satisfied with less. Some 
FE the Maine wilderness, lies a small and | matches, a little bread and cheese, a skinning 
lonely lake. Miles of rough country | knife and his rifle were Joe’s equipment. 
separate it from the nearest railroad, and not| It was a clear, still morning. Not a sound 
even the lumberman has disturbed its solitude | broke the silence except the crunching of the 
or marred its natural beauty. On every side but | snow underfoot, and now and then the rapping 
| one the great woods come down to the water’s | of a woodpecker; but all around were signs of 
edge, and trees which have been reflected in this | that abundant life of the wilderness which 
primeval mirror for a hundred years, at length | nature shows freely enough to her intimates. 





bury their old bones in the familiar depths. 

But on the western side of the lake is a swale, | 
with clumps of alders and maples; and the 
shore itself ‘is a sandy beach, on which, early in | 
the morning, there will be great ox-like tracks, | 
so fresh that the water has not yet filled them; 
and smaller hoofprints, like those of sheep; and 
other tracks that make one think a man has 
walked there barefoot; and still others again— 
great round ones—which suggest that the man 
had a dog with him. 

To the shore of this lake, one day in mid-| 
summer, came Enoch Mitchell, a “timber | 
cruiser ;”’ and it was these signs of moose and | 
deer and bear and lynx which convinced him 
that he could find no better place for his winter | 
trapping. 

By the middle of October he and his son Joe | 
were comfortably settled in a tight log camp, the 
winter’s stock of provisions laid in, and the 
traps out—a line toward the mountain for sable 
and fisher, a line for ink and otter along a 
| small stream near the cabin, and a few isolated 
traps at likely places along the lake shore. 

For two or three weeks nothing interrupted 
the routine of making stretchers, “running the 
line,” skinning the catch, and curing the pelts. 
Joe did the cooking, washed the dishes, cut 
wood, and built and tended the fires. 

But one day toward the end of November 
Mitchell started to visit some traps at the base of 
the mountain, six miles away. The trail was 
harder than he had expected to find it, and the 
necessity of repairing a deadfall delayed him 
considerably, so that the end of the short day 
found him still a good way from camp. In 





the dusk he missed his footing on the log 
which spanned Five Mile Brook, and was 
plunged into the icy waters to his armpits. He 
pushed on as fast as possible after his ducking, 
but before he got home he was chilled to the 
marrow, and shaking like a man with the ague. 











‘* SNARLING LIKE AN ANGRY DOG.”’ 


The next morning he was too stiff and sore to | 
leave the cabin. 

“You’ll have to look after my traps for a day 
or two,” he said to Joe. “You'd better go down | 
along the outlet this morning, to the bear-traps I | 
set Tuesday. The first one is right behind a big 
spruce windfall. I cut out some branches and 


half a mile or so farther down the trail, and set 
the same way, behind a windfall.” 
| 


said Joe, dubiously. 


some extra stockings if they’re too big.”’ 
Joe started about nine o’clock. The “larri- | 





The snow was crisscrossed with tracks. Here 
a rabbit had jumped, there a fox had nosed 
about under the young spruces. Mice and 
squirrels and partridges had worked their 
intricate and lacelike pattern on the snowy 
fabric, and once Joe saw where a caribou had 
come up from the bog on one side and crossed 
the ridge to the larger bog on the other. 

But these were every-day matters, and the 
boy noticed nothing which he considered worth 
much attention until he reached the spruce 
windfall behind which the first bear-trap had 
been set. When he looked through the opening 
his father had cut in the branches his pulse 
leaped. The earth and dead leaves on the other 
side were plowed up and ground into the snow, 
branches were broken off, a stump had been 
thrashed to pieces and scattered about, and a 
broad trail led away down the old “tote road,” 
which offered the path of least resistance. 

The trap, according to the usual practice, had 
been chained to a clog seven or eight inches in 
diameter and as many feet in length, cut from a 
green tree, with the branches lopped off a foot or 
so from the trunk ; and as Joe followed the trail 
almost on a run, he gathered a new sense of the 
strength of the game he was pursuing. . When 
the bear had found he could not free himself, he 
had started on the jump, and in several places 
the clog had been lifted entirely free of the 
ground and jerked bodily through the air. Ina 
little while, however, the pace and the weight 
had begun to tell, and the bear had settled down 
toa walk. The clog had caught once or twice, 
but each time he had thrashed around till he had 
freed it. 

With his eyes fixed on the trail, Joe pushed 
rapidly ahead till he found his pathway blocked 
by a fallen tree. A branch or two had been 
broken out in the centre, as if some one had 
forced a passage, and instead of stopping to go 
around, Joe threw his leg over the trunk, squeezed 
his body through the opening, and 
dropped on the other side. 

The instant his foot touched the 
ground there was a harsh rasping 
of steel, a vicious snap, and some- 
thing seized his leg with such a 
crushing grip that he screamed 
with the pain of it. The shdck 
was so sudden that he fell flat on 
his face, while his rifle went flying 
through the air and stuck, muzzle 
down, in a clump of bushes. 

In his eagerness to come up with 
the bear, Joe had forgotten about 
the second trap, set behind the 
fallen hemlock, and had stepped 
squarely into it. 

As he fell, the quick rattle of a 
chain and an angry grow! sounded 
in his ear, and the bear he had 
been pursuing rose, huge and 
hairy and black, from the tangled 
mass of the tree-top, hardly six 
feet away. 

The trap which had caught the 
bear was fast to one of his hind 
legs. He had succeeded in forcing 
his way under the fallen hemlock, 
but the clog had caught. The 
harder he had pulled, the tighter it 
had wedged itself, and the sharp 
teeth of the trap, working deeper 
into his flesh with every effort he 
made to extricate himself, had goaded him to fury. 

The growl and the rattle of the chain so near 
at hand galvanized Joe into action. With a 
movement half involuntary in its suddenness, 
he threw himself backward as far from the bear 
as possible. The bear leaped toward him, but 
the sharp teeth of the trap gave him such a 


stopped to turn and bite savagely at the steel. 
Joe stood up and tried to pull himself farther 


“‘There’s big holes in both of my moccasins,” | away, but the clog to which he was chained | when he told me the story. 
| would not move an inch, and he knew that the | two hours to hobble into camp, and it was only 
“Take my larrigans, then. You can put on | double springs of the trap were so strong that | three miles. But dad went down after the pelt 


even a man who had the use of both hands and 
feet would need experience and a strong lever in 
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effect. Every time he made a motion the bear 
jumped toward him, but the trap on the brute’s 
leg brought him up sharply each time, and there 
he stood, snarling like an angry dog, his wicked 
little eyes bloodshot and shining like beads. 

When the boy recovered a little from his first 
fright he began to think. So long as the clog 
which held the bear remained wedged in the 
branches of the hemlock, the creature could not 
quite reach him. On the other hand, so long as 
the clog which held Joe remained bedded in the 
ice, he could not get away from the bear. 

The pain from the trap was growing more 
severe, so that he could hardly keep from crying 
out. Nothing but the heavy larrigans and the 
providential four pairs of stockings had saved 
him from a broken leg. His rifle, which would 
have settled the matter very quickly, lay hope- 
lessly out of reach, and there was, of course, the 
possibility that the clog which held the bear 
might be jerked loose at any moment. 

Joe drew his knife from its sheath, and with 
his eye on the bear, began to hack at the ice 
around the clog. It was slow work. The sound, 
or the motion of Joe’s arm, seemed to irritate 
the beast still further, and every few minutes he 
would hurl himself forward; and of course Joe 
would stop hacking and spring up, half invol- 
untarily, with his weapon raised to meet the 
rush. Then, when the danger seeined over for 
the moment, the steady “chuck, chuck,” of the 
knife in the ice would begin again. 

At the end of an hour Joe had worked as near 
to the bear as he dared to, and a third of the clog 
still remained fast. To cut out any more, he 
would have to work between the beast’s paws. 

The boy drew away as far as the chain would 
permit, and sat down on the clog to think. As 
he did so, something fell out of his pocket and 
rattled down with a metallic ring on the ice. It 
was one of those little match-boxes which woods- 
men make by stopping the end of an empty 
forty-five-calibre cartridge shell with one of 
forty-four calibre. Joe grabbed it. “Why didn’t 
I think of that an hour ago!”’ he cried. 

In a few minutes he had broken and cut a pile 
of branches from the hemlock windfall and 
gathered all the dry wood he could reach. At 
the touch of a match it leaped into flame, and 
he added larger and larger sticks until the fire 
burned with confidence and strength. 

As soon as the blaze shot up the bear drew 
back. With a stick Joe pushed the burning 
brush nearer to him, forcing him to shrink back 
still farther. Then he piled on more fuel and 
watched the flames devour it, in the certainty 
that the bear would not charge upon him while 
the fire burned between them, and that the heat 
was slowly thawing out the clog. For half an 
hour he fed the flames with every combustible 
thing he could reach. Then he crawled to the 
other end of the clog, and lifted with all his 
might. It came up with a sharp crack. Joe took 
hold of the chain with his hands to ease the pull 
of the trap on his leg, and slowly hitched him- 
self along till he could 1each his rifle. 

He drew a long, deep breath and sat a moment 
with the rifle in his hands, quietly watching the 
bear. Then he carefully wiped the snow from 
the muzzle, crawled out a little farther to one 
side, where the smoke of the fire could not 
interfere with his aim, and slowly drew a bead 
just under one of those little black eyes. The 
roar of the rifle echoed wide through the woods, 
and the hairy black mass tottered a moment and 
settled down in its tracks without a sound. 

There was now nothing more to fear from the 
bear, but Joe had still to free himself from the 
trap, which by this time was causing him almost 
intolerable agony. He hitched himself along to 
a young birch-tree and laboriously cut from it a 
section for a lever. He crawled to the butt of 
the failen hemlock, and using it for a fulcrum, 
tried, without success, to force down the springs 
enough to open the jaws. 

He next got more wood, replenished the fire, 
and held the end of the trap in the flames til! the 
curve of the spring was red-hot. Then he 
hammered it nearly flat with the butt of his 
rifle. Turning the other end to the fire, he 
heated and hammered that in the same way, but 
even then the jaws would not let go. 
| When both these plans had failed, Joe stopped 
and looked the trap over carefully. As he turned 
| it bottom up, he noticed the nuts which held the 
springs to the jaws, and he remembered that his 
father always carried a small wrench for just 
such an emergency as he was now facing. Joe 
had no wrench, but he had something which 
might serve the purpose. 
| Turning his foot till the bottom of the trap 
| was exposed, he held the muzzle of his rifle 
almost against the nut, and fired. He threw 
another cartridge into the chamber and fired a 
second shot, and then still another. This time 
the nut and the end of the bolt were cut cleanly 
off. The bed of the trap dropped from the jaws, 








left the log across the trail. The other one is | twinge when he strained against them that he|and Joe stood again on his two legs, nervous 


| and sore and tired, but free. 
| “I didn’t stop to skin the bear,” said Joe, 
“It took me nearly 


|next day. It was an extra good one, and we 


| got thirty dollars for it.” 


Hepsy trembled with apprehension; but she | gans”—heavy moccasins with legs reaching | order to free himself. The clog lay in a little | Then he added, with a grin, “Dad made me 
Soon regained her courage, and there was a hush nearly to the knee—were large enough to make | hollow. The water had settled around it, had | pay for the trap, though, and the larrigans. I 


of expectation as she took her position. 


|four pairs of stockings a necessity; but the 


frozen, and now held it immovable. 


burnt a hole in them. Said it might teach me to 


Perhaps it was something like a pious fraud; | temperature was such that comfort would| Joe kicked it with his free foot, but without | be more careful next time.” 
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Current Topics. 


The question is again raised whether 
one person has aright to take a photograph of 
another without his permission. The legal point 
involved may be a trifle obscure. The point in 
morals is entirely clear, and not only in morals, 
but in ordinary good breeding. 

Once in three years there is a national 
convention of the deaf and dumb. The session 
of 1899 was held during July in St. Paul. The 
silent proceedings moved the spectato~s almost to 
awe. After ‘a heated contest,” the officers were 
elected by a literal “show of hands.” A reporter 
calls it “one of the oddest things to see a man 
sitting in a corner soliloquizing on his fingers.”’ 

Mrs. Emmons Blaine has recently added 
honor to an honored name by assisting the 
assessors to form a just estimate of her wealth. 
Properly levied taxes, which secure our protec- 
tion from fire, theft, murder; which supply us 
with water, light, pavements, parks, libraries, 
public schools, are, after all, intensely personal 
expenditures. Above all other payments, taxes 
should be met promptly and willingly. 

The religious world is divided into many 
sects which are often intolerant of one another. 
That they are one in heart, however, was lately 
reaffirmed at Yale, when Dr. George Adam 
Smith declared his allegiance to God and his 
faith in the religion of men. From a thousand 
young throats burst round after round of enthu- 
siastic applause. Our own initiative is needed 
to awaken response in another. 

Be noble, and the nobleness that lies 


In other men, sleeping but never dead, 
Will rise in majesty to meet thine own. 


Not only are the hairs of our heads 
all numbered, but the cost of harvesting beards 
has given an item to the statisticians. A news- 
paper man in Chicago supposes that the men of 
that city pay three million five hundred thousand 
dollars a year for the scraping of their chins. 
Whereupon another genius projects the estimate 
on a national scale, and makes the barbers’ bill 
foot up at one hundred and thirty-three million 
dollars. And the American people submit to 
other “shaves,’”’ whose aggregate would leave 
these figures quite out of sight. 

A young student of sociology, Miss 
Annie McLean, made a recent investigation of 
Chicago department stores by taking service 
therein as a shop-girl. One of her first observa- 
tions was that the charm of the bargain-counter 
vanishes when one has been behind the scenes 
and knows something of its history. Miss 
McLean earned but eighteen cents above her 
necessary expenses the first week, and seventy- 
eight cents the second week; but to have 
mastered the deceptions of the bargain-counter 
was well worth her experience. 

Not far from twice as many men as 
women come to this country as immigrants. 
This explains how it happens that our national 
census usually shows more persons of one sex to 
be married than of the other, when it would 
ordinarily seem that the number of each would be 
just the same, since it takes two to make a bar- 
gain. Many married men come to this country 
alone, working until they can earn enough to 
pay for the passage of their families across the 
sea. In the better classes of immigrants, almost 
as many females as males are now coming here, 
but among Croatians and Slavonians the ratio is 
about one to six, and of the Turks last year there 
were two females and twenty-six males. 

In Rugby, England, on the 24th of June, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury unveiled a statue 
of Thomas Hughes, the author of “Tom Brown 
at Rugby” and ‘“Tom Brown at Oxford,” two 
books which have given a most wholesome 
delight to many thousands of young people on 
both sides of the Atlantic, and which are sure to 
be read for a long time to come. The London 
Spectator says that “he, more than any other 
man, made the modern schoolboy. . . . He took 
away from good counsel its flavor of priggishness, 
from piety its taint of sanctimoniousness, from 
the virtues their color of separateness and self- 
righteousness. He convineed schoolboys that 
it was possible to be manly and truthful and 
pure, and even religious, and yet remain healthy 
schoolboys still.” 


Readers who were amused and enter- 
tained by “Editha’s Burglar,” but who consid- 
ered him only as one of the improbabilities of 
fiction, will be interested in an incident which 
recently occurred in New York. A burglar 
who had gained entrance to a dwelling-house at 
night was going noiselessly from room to room, 
gathering up the valuables, when his attention 
was attracted by the peculiar breathing of a 
sleeping baby. He turned his dark lantern on 


it, and found that it was suffering from the 
croup and in danger of suffocating unless prompt 
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measures were taken. The mother was sleeping 
in another room. The burglar awakened her; 
she went at once to her child and saved its life. 
Meantime the burglar disappeared—so quickly 
that he not only left the bag into which he had 
put his spoils, but also departed without his 
shoes. Although a burglar is ordinarily not a 
deserving or healthy object of sympathy, one 
cannot help feeling that in this one, at least, there 
are possibilities for good which ought to lead him 
to a better life. 





hiben 
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NO UTTER DARKNESS. 
Life has no dim and lonely spot 
That doth not in her sunshine share. 
well. 


—_—_—___+ 





The Bear’s Awakening. 


USSIA has secured possession of Man- 
churia, and her influence seems dominant 
at Peking, but her political expansion is 

not more remarkable than her industrial and 
commercial development. 

In Asia and in Europe she has gigantic enter- 
prises under way. ‘Traffic over the great Trans- 
Siberian railway is now open as far as Lake 
Baikal, leaving only six hundred miles for trans- 
portation by wagon or sledge before navigable 
rivers are reached which flow into the Pacific. 
Construction is now proceeding at the rate of 
nearly a mile a day, and when the road is com- 
pleted, the journey from St. Petersburg to 
Viadivostock or Port Arthur will occupy only 
ten days. 

Besides this great all-rail system for reaching 
the markets of the far East, Russia is projecting 
a rail-and-water system through Persia and the 
Indian Ocean, and an extension of the Trans- 
Caspian rail system to the western border of 
China, there to connect with the great caravan 
route across Chinese Turkestan. 

In Europe, she has adopted plans for connect- 
ing the Baltic with the Black Sea by a canal 
more than nine hundred miles long, which will 
cut Europe in two. The canal will begin at the 
mouth of the River Duna, and following that 
river as far as its junction with the Meritza, will 
cross the valley of the Meritza and follow the 
Beresina and the Dnieper. ‘The cost is estimated 
at one hundred million dollars. 

The great political importance of this canal 
lies in the fact that it would bring the Russian 
Baltic and Black Sea fleets within five days of 
each other, an inestimable advantage in time of 
war. Its industrial value would consist in open- 
ing up rich agricultural territory and mineral 
resources as yet undeveloped. 

Russia is not usually classed among the most 
progressive nations, but’ she seeks her ends with 
great persistency. Her present colossal under- 
takings show admirable foresight on the part of 
the governing minds of the empire in promoting 
simultaneously both her political and her com- 
mercial greatness. 
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Black Rod’s Summons. 


MERICAN visitors sometimes hear in the 
British House of Commons the sudden 
outery, ‘Black Rod is coming!” and then 

witness a strange bit of antique mummery. 

The Sergeant-at-Arms springs to his feet, closes 
the door leading into the lobby, and turns the 
key in the lock. Having secured the Commons 
against intrusion or attack, he stands in front of 
a small window and listens to three raps on the 
door. Then he asks what is wanted, and learns 
that “Black Rod” has a message to be delivered 
to the Speaker and the Commons. 

When the door is opened, an old gentleman 
in black passes slowly into the House. There are 
black bows on his old-fashioned coat; he wears 
black silk stockings and trunks; a black cocked 
hat is under one arm, and a short, black rod, with 
a gold button at the end, is in the other hand. 

Black Rod bows three times to the Speaker, 
and delivers his message, while the members of 
the Commons put on their hats. Mr. Speaker 
and the Commons are requested to enter the 
House of Lords to listen to the queen’s assent 
to an act which has passed both Houses of 
Parliament. 

Black Rod bows to the Speaker, walks back- 
ward, step by step, to the centre of the House 
and repeats the salutation. At the door he 
pauses again, and bows with courtly grace. 

The Sergeant-at-Arms swings the mace on his 
shoulder, and follows Black Rod. Behind him 
is Mr. Speaker, in official robes. The members 
in the benches take off their hats and rise in their 
places. Half a dozen of them follow the Speaker 
into the House of Lords, where he raises his 
cocked hat three times and salutes the Lord 
Chancellor. The message of royal assent is read 
and there is a further exchange of salutes. 

The Speaker returns to the House in solemn 
state, and the mace is laid upon the table. The 
business of the Commons is resumed without 
further interruption from the gentleman in 
black. 

This little ceremony is a survival of the middle 
ages, when the House of Commons found it 
necessary to protect itself against Crown and 
Lords. The door closed in the face of Black 
Rod, the negotiations at the wicket and the 
hats on the members’ heads were signs of the 
jealousy with which the Commons defended their 





legislative rights. ‘The courtesies exchanged 
between Black Rod and the Speaker implied the 
willingness of the two houses to get on peaceably 
together. 
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STRONG MINDS. 
Strongest minds 
Are often those of whom the noisy world 
Hears least. Wordsworth. 
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*¢Censorship.”’ 


NUMBER of newspaper correspondents 
united not long ago in a protest against 
the censorship of the press maintained by 

the military authorities at Manila. They com- 
plained that the suppression and alteration of 
important despatches prepared by them resulted 
in giving a false idea of events in the Philippine 
Islands, and asserted that the censorship did 
not prevent the truth from reaching the Filipino 
insurgents, the only necessary purpose for which 
it was established. 

The protest of the correspondents created a 
deep impression upon the public mind. It could 
hardly have been otherwise, for from a superticial 
standpoint it does not seem necessary that strict 
censorship in the Philippines is needed. There 
are essential facts, however, in connection with 
it that ought not to be overlooked. 

The people are eager for news. The news- 
papers are equally eager to give it—but this 
eagerness is not a sufficient warrant for the 
publication of military movements, as if they 
were as unimportant as a Sunday-school excur- 
sion. Nor does this eagerness give full warrant 
for the same freedom of public discussion to the 
soldier of an army that is expected in a political 
caucus. Success in war largely requires secrecy, 
and surely requires discipline. The most discreet 
and patriotic correspondent cannot be so wise and 
capable a judge of what army news should be 
made public as the commanding general, who has 
full knowledge of all the conditions involved. 

It is not at all necessary that the people should 
know the plans to be adopted in the execution of 
a campaign, or that they should be minutely told, 
from day to day, what military movements have 
been made. It is important that the enemy should 
not have the information. The public have the 
right to know the truth with regard to important 
results, and should be told the character of the 
events that have led tothem. Outside of this is 
not their province—no matter what the daily 
press may say. 

This is not the same thing as saying that the 
censorship at Manila has been wise. That is a 
question to be decided by evidence; but it is 
indisputable that a wise censorship is usually 
necessary, and even indispensable, to military 
success. 
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Our Present Prosperity. 


HERE were many merchants, manufac- 
turers and others who did not fully realize 
the prosperity in nearly all kinds of business 

until the present year. Their failure to do so 
was remarkable, because the uprising of demand 
and the increase of expenditure necessary to 
meet it appeared more than two years ago. 

It is an old, old story that the iron industry— 
which is now the steel industry—is the barometer 
of trade conditions. If this continues to hold 
true, the present business boom is likely to 
remain with us well into the next calendar year— 
who may say how much longer? 

Never before has there been anything like the 
present demand for steel; and, fortunately, this 
country is better equipped to meet that demand 
than any of the competing nations. From the 
fact that the United States is producing more 
than one million tons of iron and steel a month, 
and that this metal is all to enter into the con- 
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of “pennies” into Pacific coast cities, and the 
prevalence of “penny -in-the-slot” machines, 
These mechanical devices keep a great many 
one-cent pieces out of circulation, and so increase 
the demand upon the Treasury for new ones. 

Various minor coins have from time to tiie 
been issued. The copper half-cent piece was 
eurrent from 1792 to 1857, although only a small 
number were coined. The two-cent piece, 
authorized in 1864, was coined until 1873, and 
may still be seen occasionally in circulation. 
The coinage of the silver three-cent piece was 
discontinued in 1873, and the nickel three-cent 
piece in 1890. Whenever one of these coins 
finds its way into the Treasury, it is not reissued. 
Of the minor coins, the government now makes 
it a policy to keep in circulation only the one- 
and the five-cent piece. 


—_————__40e——_—_— 


The Dead Agnostic. 


UR judgment of one another stops at the 
Great Frontier. However widely they 
have differed from us, our thought of our 

fellow-mortals is softened by fraternal kindness 
when their faces appeal to us in the silence of 
death. 

Especially in the case of an eminent man like 
the late Col. Robert Ingersoll, whose public and 
polemical brilliancy dazzled and shut from ordi- 
nary view the gentler and more engaging elements 
of his character, we are glad to remember his 
private virtues, and to feel that we can leave the 
rest to the wise Arbiter of all lives. 

Religiously Colonel Ingersoll was a positivist, in 
whose mind the believing faculty never developed; 
and the force of his nature made it impossible for 
him to be a silent pupil of his philosophy. It isa 
regret and a cause of wonder to some minds that 
he could antagonize the Christian faith and be 
sincere. He simply did not believe existing 
dogmas. His mind was only susceptible to the 
consciousness of material things. How far he 
was morally responsible only Omniscience can 
know. His part in the controversy is ended, and 
it is not for us to anticipate the verdict of eternity. 

It is pleasanter, and we are sure that it is wiser 
now, to think with regret and not with bitterness 
of his relentless antagonism to what seems to 
us divine revelation declares, and man needs; 
remembering also his generosity to the poor, his 
integrity in business life, his political and social 
purity, and the gentle personal traits that 
endeared him so strongly to his family. No man 
was ever more sorely missed or more tenderly 
mourned as a husband and father, and as a friend. 

Colonel Ingersoll’s law of life was the one 
formulated by the prophet Micah, ‘Do justly, love 
merey, and walk humbly with thy God’—in all 
but the last. His religion, recited at his funeral 
in his own words, included everything in Chris- 
tianity but a personal Christ and the revealed 
continuation of a future life. But his declared 
unfaith could not stifle the human yearning within 
him of an eternal hope. Over the dead body of 
his brother he confessed “in the night of death 
hope sees a star, and listening love can hear the 
rustle of a wing.” 

Is not his cry out of unbelief the answer of 
nature itself to the beckoning of the divine Son 
of Man, who declares, “I am the Resurrection 
and the Life?” 


Brutal. 


HE death of. the Duc de Bassono in Paris 
brought out many curious anecdotes of bis 
early life interesting to students of history. 

The duke was five years older than Mr. Gladstone. 
He remembered Waterloo. He had sat, as 4 
child, on the knee of Josephine. One recollection 
of his childhood, vouched for by London 7ruth, 
throws a side-light on the character of Napoleon. 

The emperor frequently called upon the 
Duchesse de Bassono, usually arriving without 
previous warning. One afternoon she was in the 
salon with her children when “the emperor” was 
announced. The children regarded him as an 
ogre who could command the death of any person 





struction of something else,—from anchors to 
watch-springs and from railroad-tracks, bridges 
and buildings to penknives,—it is plain that so 
long as the existing momentum characterizes the 
great metal industries, the manufacturing section 
of the world’s busy people promises extraordi- 
nary activity for months and months to come. 
This is corroborated by the improvement in 
the financial condition of the agriculturists of 


the country. With the man of the soil and the | 


artisan perspiring freely in a rush for a share of 
the present prosperity, the merchant has only to 
step aboard the commercial train to be carried 
forward at a like rate of progress. After these 
three branches of the business of the country all 
others trail. 


‘¢ Small Change.’’ 


HE old adage, “Take care of the cents, and 

the dollars will take care of themselves,” 

finds peculiar illustration in the coinage 
operations of the United States government. 
The every-day bronze one-cent piece, made of 
ninety-five parts of copper to five parts of tin and 
zine, costs the government about one-tenth of a 
cent. Uncle Sam’s total profit in the one-cent 
and the five-cent pieces coined last year was 
more than a million dollars. 

The Treasury Department coins just enough 
one-cent pieces to meet the demands of trade. 
In the fiseal year which ended June 30th these 
demands were extraordinary, a condition probably 
due to reviving business, the gradual introduction 


as he pleased, and in terror they swarmed down 

from their mother’s lap and ran to hide. 
Napoleon heard them as he entered, and frown- 

ing angrily, demanded, “Madame, where are 


your whelps?” 
The duchesse, terrified, did not reply, on w hich 
the man who held the world in leash, stamped in 
|a fury around the drawing-room, looking behind 
the draperies for the children, whose only fault 


| was that they feared him. Presently he caught 
| sight of a little foot under the table, and seizing 
| it, dragged out with brutal roughness the future 
| Due de Bassono, who, even in his extreme old 

age, could not recall the moment without 4 


| nervous shudder. 
The incident, trifling as it is, gives us as clear 
| an indication of the character of this many-sided 
| man as does the wisdom of the code Napo/eov. 
| It is said that Bonaparte once, in a burst of 
| eulogy, remarked to an American visitor that 
| Washington’s fame would be growing long alter 
his own was forgotten. Whether authentic oF 
| not, the saying is justified by the contrast of the 
two men’s characters. Tried by the disenchant- 
| ing exposure of a brutal private life, fame may 1 
time turn to infamy and a hero be only a monster. 


i 


Plain Speaking. 


O an American, who avoids rudeness 45 
vulgar and unbecoming in social intercourse, 
the not infrequent gruffness of his English 
cousin and his habit of foreing the naked truth 


upon friend or foe, in season or out of seasol, 
often quite incomprehensible. : 

Mrs. Oliphant, in her autobiography, gives 40 
example of this gruffness in her account of a visit 
paid by her to the Tennysons. The poet appar 
ently had not the least interest in her, and did 
not hesitate to show it. When she was taking 
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jeave, his wife regretted that her visit had been 
so short, and Mrs. Oliphant declared that it had 
viven her a great pleasure. The poet, who stood 
vlowering eynically down on them both, suddenly 
exclaimed: 

“Lord! what liars you women are!” 

Arehbishop Temple, clerical head of the Church 
of England, is noted for his brusque sincerity, of 
which Black and White recently gave several 
examples. A lady told him a remarkable ghost 
story, for which her aunt was authority. 

“Ts not that a proof of the existence of ghosts, 
your grace?” she asked. 

“I really can’t say. I don’t know your aunt,” 
was the reply. 

A clergyman who wished for a bishopic was 
consulting the primate, and said, with an evident 
desire to show that he did not overestimate his 
qualification for the place, “I know that I am no 
preacher.” 

“No, you are not,” was the prompt and startling 
reply. “I have heard you.” 

Another clergyman, who had boasted of his 
parish reforms and talked incessantly of himself, 
said at last, “What do you think of my work, my 
lord?” “Oh,” said Doctor Temple, “it’s much 
the same as other men’s; only they don’t talk 
about it, and you do.” 

It is a duty to speak the truth, but it is not the 
duty of any man to tell, when it is unnecessary, 
all the truths that he knows. 
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PAYING A DEBT. 


The deed of honor happily never goes out of 
fashion, but our understanding of the term needs 
periodical revision. In Hamilton’s day it meant 
duelling; In Kentucky it masquerades under the 
name of the feud; in France, as loyalty to the 
army; in lynchings everywhere, as righteous 
justice. The honor that “pops” in noisy bravado, 
self-glorification and damage to others, is of 
illegitimate pedigree. 

Some years ago an affray among the miners 
of the West resulted in murder, and Senator 
Thurston, believing the accused to have been 
innocent in intention, took up his case and greatly 
mitigated the lad’s punishment. Six months 
afterward a man, armed to the teeth, appeared 
in Thurston’s office. 

“Be you Squire Thurston?” 

“Ves.” 

“Be you the man that defended Jack Bailey at 
court?” 

The senator, thinking his last hour was come, 
again answered, “Yes.” 

“Well, ’m Jack Bailey’s pardner, and I’ve 
eome to pay you. I haven’t got any money, but 
I’m aman of honor. Anybody in town you don’t 
like?” 

As the senator smilingly disclaimed any thirst 
for booty or blood, the caller insisted incredu- 
lously, “Put on your bat, squire, and just walk 
down the street. See anybody you don’t like, 
throw up your thumb and I’ll pop him.” 
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SUCCESSFUL, BUT NOT EASY. 


The believer in luck or inspiration in place 
of hard work should read Rudyard Kipling’s 
description of the writing of his poem, the famous 
“Recessional.” 

“That poem,” he says, “gave me more trouble 
than anything I ever wrote. I had promised the 
Times a poem on the jubilee, and when it became 
due, I had written nothing that had satisfied me. 
The Times began to want that poem badly, and 
sent letter after letter, asking forit. I made many 
attempts, but no further progress. 

“Finally the Times began sending telegrams. 
So I shut myself in my room with a determination 
to stay there until I had written a jubilee poem. 
Sitting down with all my previous attempts before 
me, I searched through these dozens of sketches 
till at last I found just the one line I liked. That 
was, ‘Lest we forget.’ Round these words th 
‘Recessional’ was written.” : 
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DEWEY’S FAMILY. 


Gen. F. V. Greene tells the following story of 
Admiral Dewey, which we have not seen in print. 
When he arrived in Manila with reénforcements, 
he went on board the Olympia to pay his respects 
to the admiral. . After the two men had exchanged 
compliments, Dewey said: 

“Come into my cabin, general. I want to show 
you my family.” 

In one corner of the cabin was a great pile of 
photographs, dozens upon dozens, and each was 
the picture of a baby boy. There were fat babies 
and lean babies, pretty babies and ugly babies, 
sad babies and smiling babies. 

“What in the world are these?” asked General 
Greene, somewhat bewildered. 

“Why,” said Dewey, “it’s just the family of my 
namesakes. They are Joneses, Smiths and Jen- 
kinses, but every one’s a George Dewey, and their 
parents want me to know it.” 
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HOW THE STORY WAS SAVED. 


Friends of Longfellow used to say that the poet 
Was the only American citizen born since the 
Declaration of Independence who could not 
make @ speech on any subject. 

Here and there, however, you can find an 
Anerican who cannot even tell a story, much less 
make a speech. . 

_ Justin MeCarthy recalls a certain dinner-party 

in London, at which were present Chauncey 

Depew and another American, a travelling man 

from the far West, who unhappily was the person 

son ‘undertook to tell the longest story of the 
ening, 

It was an interminable series of adventures 
through which the story-teller had passed in early 
youth. Mounted upon his peerless mustang, 

Lightning Jack,” he had galloped, at midnight, 
along a rocky trail through a perilous country, 
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where to escape from a bear was to run into a 
tomahawk. 
The narrative was fast growing intolerable, 


when the speaker reached his climax and | teq 


exclaimed, with dramatic solemnity: 

“T dismounted.” 

“At a suggestion from Lightning Jack?” inter- 
posed Mr. Depew, quick as a flash. 

And the story caught the audience, after all. 


OUT OF ORDER. 


That which is out of order is not always out of 
place. A certain old gentleman, who at a synod 
of the Dutch Reformed Church desired to speak, 
was surely out of order, but before he had done 
talking nobody thought him or his speech out of 
place. The story, as told by Christian Work, 
belongs to the year 1841. 


While the General Synod of the Reformed Dutch 
Church was sitting in New York, a quaint-lookin 
old man, with a broad-brimmed, round-crowne 
hat in his hand, walked calmly up the aisle to the 
president’s seat, bowing as he came. 

“Mr. phy aang he said, “‘I want to talk.” 

Nobody knew the speaker, and the president 
asked, “Are you a member of this y, sir?” 

“No, sir,” replied the old gentleman, “but I 

want to talk.” 
The president reminded him that none but 
members had a right to speak, but an aged 
minister who had be come in recognized the 
would-be talker, and said, “I move that the Rev. 
Elias Van Benschooten have leave to talk.” 

The motion was carried, and the old man went 
up to the president’s table and drew from his 
pocket a roll of bank-bills. These he counted— 
eight hundred dollars in all. Then he drew out 
another package of securities amounting to thir- 
teen thousand, eight hundred and ry! dollars, 
and counted them out, afterward, in a few well- 
chosen words, presenting the whole sum to the 
synod for educational purposes. 

It was the first endowment made in the Dutch 
Reformed Church for theological education. The 
old gentleman’s speech was certainly out of order, 
but everybody felt that it was distinctly a speech 
in the right piace. 


A NOISY BOX. 


Like children, savages in all parts of the 
world are possessed of eternal curiosity. Mr. H. 
Cayley-Webster, a well-known English traveller, 
gives an amusing instance of this trait among the 
natives of New Guinea. 


One day a 0 arrived for his excellency the 
governor, and some natives were told to carry 
the strange-looking case from the beach to the 
house. "After oing a few yards one stumbled, 
causing one end of the crate to strike the ground, 
and ever on the alert for strange noises, their ears 
were immediately pressed against it, and they 
listened until the “ting” of the wires had died 


away. 

Again, after a yard or two, a similar mishap 
occurred. Again many ears were listening to the 
sound so foreign to them, until a native, rather 
more knowing than the rest, with a heave raised 
| mPa case a few inches from the ground and 
et it go. 

The noise which issued from the inside had by 
this time worked them up to such a frenzy that 
they one and all seized upon the case, rolled it 
over and over, and danced with 1x at the strange 
sounds which came forth. And it was not until 
this odd yore had _ been repeated many 
times that the eye of an official was attracted by 
the shouts and yells of the natives; not, however, 
before much had been done and many 
strings broken. 

he natives who speak English have now come 
~' = the piano “box belong cry,” and generally 


“Whitey man, he fight, him belong hand. Box, 
he cry out too much. 


APPROPRIATED THE HERO. 


Bishop Heber, the much loved and lamented 
Bishop of Calcutta, was, in his youthful days, 
fond of indulging in quizzical writings. Some of 
these he sent to the Gentleman’s Magazine, in 
which he occasionally corresponded with hi lf, 
keeping down to the dullness of his model, to the 
great amusement of a few who were in the secret. 


One of his articles was a solemn er from 
Clericus Leicestrensis, into the remedy for the 
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teachers. Cat. free. f Expression, Copley Sq., Boston. 
stamp. 
MANY MEN OF MARK 
still follow the trend of the training received at River- 


courses and co paratory. Careful physical 
ntio’ 
——- of business course. 
tru 
80) 
etc. Send for ree. 
of Bx; 
Copy of Expression, a new Review and list of Books for 
view Academy. Their ambition was awakened by the 





masterful methods at Riverview; self-reliance was 
created by the military discipline at Riverview; the 
vi of manhood was assured by physical training at 
vi ew. 64 years experience in the direction and 
development of boyh has raised the methods of 
Riverview to the highest educational standard. Pre- 
Berge for any college or military school. Overlooks the 
udson River. J. B. Bisbee, A. M., Poughkeepsie, N. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 


The School of Agriculture and 


Horticulture in Harvard University 
teaches young men to | ful 








us 
FARMERS, GARDENERS, FLORISTS, PORESTERS, LAND- 
SCAPE ARCHITECTS AND TEACHERS AND INVES- 
TIGATORS IN AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE. 
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NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
DENTAL SCHOOL. 


; 
: The dental department of Northwestern Uni- % 
% versity is the largest in the world. ] 
equipped. All modern appliances. The thor- « 
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ough work done in this institution has attracted 
students from every part of the civilized world. 
Six hundred students during the past session. 
Next session begins October 4, 1899. Free Cata- 
logue “A” gives fu Address Theo. 
Menges, D. D. 8., in St., Chicago, Ills. 
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ull information. 
Sec’y, 146 Frankl: 
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WHITSETT INSTITUTE, Whitsett, N.C. 
200 Students. Able Fuculty. 17th Year. Literary, 
Normal, Commercial, Music, etc. Highly endorsed. 
25 per year. World-renowned climate. Catalogues 
ree. Apply early. W. T. WHITSETT, Ph. D., President. 


STAMMER 


Endorsed by Archbishop Patrick J. Ryan, D.D.,LL.D..; 
Rabbi Jos. Krauskopf, D. D., and Hon. John Wana 
maker, ex-Postmaster-General U. 8., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Send for new illustrated PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE, 
book to the 1033 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 
Established 1884. EpwtIn 8S. JonNsToN, Founder and 
mcipal, who cured himself after stammering 40years. 


TUDY Instruction by mail, adapt- 
ed to everyone. Takes spare 
time only. Three courses; 














ness Law Course. 
Improve your con- YY 








For explanatory Circular address Correspondi 
Secretary of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


5 
A Telegraph Operator’s 
work is pleasant, pays good wages, 
and leads to the highest positions. We 
teach it quickly and start our 
graduatesin ilroad or Com- 
mercial service. Crops are 
good, Railroads are very busy, 
operators are in great demand. 
Write for free illus. catalogue. 


VALENTINES’ Schoo! of 















Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 














Lasell Seminary , ., ssa 
for Young Women.“ 


“In your walking and sitting so much 
more erect ; in your general health ; in your 
conversation; in your way of meetin 
people; and in innumerable ways, I could 
see the benefit you are receiving from your 

i associations at Lasell. All this 
you must know is very gratifying to me.” 


This is what a father wrote to his daughter 
after her return to school from the Christmas 
vacation at home. It is unsolicited testimony 
as to Lasell’s success in some important lines. 

Places are now being taken for the year be- 
ginning September, 1899. Catalogue free. 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
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LOOK AS GOOD AS NEW 
UNTIL THE SHOEIS WORN OUT. 
Send for FREE samples and descriptive “ Primer” to 


WATIONAL FAST-COLOR EYELET CO., BOSTON, MASS. 














Kokomo Ornamental Fence. 

Twenty different designs, cheaper than wood fence. 

Special Price for Cemeteries and Churches. 
Catalogue Sree. 

KOKOMO FENCE MACHINE CO., 


315 North Street, Kokomo, Ind., U. 8. A. 





WALTHAM 


WATCHES 


The best and most reliable timekeepers 
made in this country or in any other. 


The “ Riverside” (trademarty movement 1s geweled 
throughout with rubies and sapphires. 


For sale by all jewelers. 





devastations of an insect which p liarly 
attacked spinach—the evil, the remedy and the 
insect being all equally imaginary. 

Another was a sonnet on the death of “Lieut. 
Philip V.,” who was killed at the storming of 
Fort Muzza’ on St. Lawrence—fort and 
war bein equally unknown. The last line read: 


“And Marathon shall yield to Muzzaboo.” 
It happened, by an odd coincidence, that a real 
Philip V. had been missing for some years. His 


uncle read the sonnet, and “‘was so much pleased 
with the glowing eulogium from a witness of his 
nephew’s valor on the scene of his death” that he 
sent five pounds to the editor of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for the author of the sonnet. 


IMBIBING WISDOM. 


The man with a fad, who was talkative, as such 
men generally are, had been discoursing to his 
friend, says the New York Worid, on the influ- 
ence of food upon character. 


“Tell me,” said he, in summing up, “tell me 
what a man eats, and I will tell you what he is.” 

His friend, although fatigued, was evidently 
interested. 

“There is only one question I wish to ask you,” 


said. 

“ Ask it,” replied the discourser, magnanimously, 
with an air t said very clearly, “Give me a 
hard one while you are a it, and I’ll show you 
how smart I am.” 

“It is this,” replied the fatigued friend. “How 
much sage tea would you have to drink to make 
a wise man of yourself?” 

No answer being promptly forthcoming, the 
conference broke up. 


ACCOMMODATING. 


“He only needs a little urging,” is a common | 


phrase among us when somebody seems reluctant 
to push himself forward. A man is not always 
disposed to give another credit for his modesty. 


When Garibaldi, the Italian patriot, was in 
London, his pe ularity was unbounded, and the 
crowd wishec to exhibit himself continuously. 
One particularly noisy admirer of the general 


this story. 
“I was in the Strand at the time, and the crowd 
was so thick that I couldn’t even see his carriage, 
much less him. So I just halloed: ‘Stand up. 
Jaribawldi!’ and blowed if Jaribawldi didn’t stand 
right up in the carriage and let me see him!” 














The first bite 
you take is 
a revelation. 








The last bite 
you take gives 
you an appe- 
tite for more. 





Jinjer Wayfer. The more you eat 
the more you want, but you can eat to 
your 

many. 
Jinjer Wayfer that makes it appe- 
tizing; it’s the goodness of a Uneeda 
Jinjer Wayfer that makes it whole- 


somic. 


is just right. 
ginger to make it delicious; it contains 
the best of everything to make it good. 
It reminds you 
Ginger Snap — it’s so different. 
them on the table; give them to the 
children ; 
short. 
moisture-proof boxes, just like the fa- 
mous Uneeda Biscuit. 


Proprietors of the registered trade-mark—* Uneeda.”’ 


There is a peculiarity about Uneeda 


satisfaction without eating too 
It’s the delicacy of a Uneeda | 


Every 


Uneeda 
Jinjer 
Waufer 


It contains a touch of 


the old-fashioned 
Have 


of 


never let your supply run 


Sold everywhere in air-tight, 


Made only by 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. 
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(Canadian Legend.) 


They slew a god in a valley 

That faces the wooded West; 

They held him down, in their anger, 

With a mountain across his breast, 

And all night through, and all night long, 
His hound will take no rest. 


From the low woods, black as sorrow, 
That marshal along the lake, 

A cry breaks out on the stillness, 

As if the dead would wake— 

The cry of the faithful dog, who runs 
No more for the running’s sake, 


But follows the sides of the valley 
And the old familiar trail, 

With his nose to the ground, and his eyes 
Red lights in the cedar swale ; 

All night long, and all night through, 
Till the heavy East grows pale. 


Some say he foreheralds tempest— 
Outrunning the wind in the air.... 
When the willows are blowing yellow 
And the alders are wet and bare 

He hunts, with no joy in the hunting, 
Giving tongue to his mad despair. 


Another stick on the camp-fire, 
For the shadows are leaning near, 


THEODORE ROBERTS. 





Watched. 


HE idea of omniscience (or omni- 

spection)— a supreme Intelli- 
’ gence from which no inmost 
character is a secret—is hateful 
only to those who cherish con- 
cealed evil. It was more than once 
an incident of the early evangelists’ 
work in the Pacific Islands that 
angry natives would say to them: 

“We don’t want your All-seeing Jehovah—a 
God that is always watching. We like to feel 
safe when we do things out of sight.’’ 

Many a “civilized” conscience thinks what 
heathen frankness speaks, and what is said of 
the Unexpected Arrival, in Luke 12th, represents 
the natural course of such as presume on hidden 
wrong-doing. ‘ 

It is related that a wealthy Englishman had 
an ingenious photographic apparatus fixed in 
some inconspicuous way in the wall of his 
servants’ quarters, and constructed to work 
automatically. ‘The contrivance ran like a clock, 
and at certain intervals a slide was lifted exposing 
a sensitive plate, when a picture was taken at 
onee. A revolving escapement continued, in the 
same manner, to present plate after plate, securing 
a view between every rise and fall of the slide, 
until the series of photographs comprised the 
history of a day. 

We are not told whether or not the fidelity of 
the gentleman’s servants stood the test, but the 
story illustrates a divine watchfulness of which 
a “conscience void of offence’’ need not b> afraid. 
One guaranty of the pity of the Creator and 
Father is assured, because “He knoweth our 
frame.”” His intimate attention is necessary, 
and should be grateful to every being He has 
made. Equal faithfulness will prepare for every 
life the gladness that the Bethany maiden felt, 
whenever it shall be said, ‘“The Master is come, 
and calleth for thee.’’ 


——————$<- 9 —__—_ 






Spanish Soldiers at Home. 


The conditions existing on board the transports 
that carried the Spanish soldiers home to Spain, 
from Cuba and Puerto Rico, were unspeakably 
horrible. Even the censored accounts which the 
Spanish journals were permitted to publish are 
too offensive to decency to bear repetition. A 
writer in the Anglo-American, who was at Malaga 
when the troops consigned to that place disem- 
barked, gives a pitiably graphic description of 
the harrowing scenes she witnessed as they made 
their way through the city. Many—helplessly 
weak from disease or starvation, or sick unto 
death—were jolted along in carriages. Behind 
followed their comrades, a ghastly procession, in 
a piteous travesty of a march—swaying, tottering, 
reeling; famine in their pinched and ashen faces, 
their skeleton forms clothed in noisome remnants 
of garments, or swathed in the tattered remains 
of blankets. 


One unfortunate, a mere lad, fell fainting by the 
wayside. A woman hastened toward him, knelt 
to lift his head, and tenderly supporting it on her 
shoulder, strove to comfort him. A kind-hearted 
eake-seller thrust a portion of his wares into the 
soldier’s nerveless hand. Then, as the soldier’s 
comrades, catching sight of the food, broke ranks, 
and threatened to despoil the vender, he threw 
his stock broadcast pmons them. 

“Boys,” he said, “it’s all I’ve got. I wish I had 
more for you!” 

“Just at that moment an officer passed, accom- 
panied by his wife, a large, white-faced, fat person, 
and the officer shouted ge to the people 
‘Quitarse! quitarse!’ (‘Out of the way there 

ake way there!’) The crowd parted a little, 
and at that moment the woman sitting on the 
ground, = the sick soldier, caught sight 
of the jewelry on the officer’s wife. 

“Tn an instant the pity in her face vanished. 
Advancing her head like a snake over the pros- 
trate head resting upon her shoulder, with gleam- 
ing eyes and bared teeth, her voice rising to a 
harsh scream, she cried, threateningly: 

“* Mujeres, mirar d& esta mujer!’ (‘ Women, 
look at that woman!’) And then, ‘Look at her 

ewelry, bracelets and rings! Look at her cursed 
at body, and look at this boy!’ tearing open his 
cotton coat and showing his naked skeleton form. 

“The officer and his wife, badly frightened, as 
they had every reason to be, hastily retreated 
from the ring of threatening faces and made their 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


way as quickly as possible down a narrow side 
street, followed by the howls and taunts of the 
now an crowd. They were lucky to escape 
so easily from the mob.” ¢ 

When people of the English-speaking race wish 
to do honor to a man, they give him a dinner; 
when human misery is to be alleviated, the get 
up a subscription. True to this characteristic of 
the race, the English and Americans sojourning 
at Malaga beun' oy Fags money to buy 
medicine, food and clothing for Spain’s sick, 
starving and ragged defenders—a duty their own 
government neglected. 

Among the applicants for aid was ‘a youthful 
sailor of Cervera’s fleet, whose presence brought 
the one gleam of happy human interest into the 
ceproesing icture of misery. 

“He ha en a prisoner in Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, and was still dressed in the clothes 
with which he had been provided, and thank God! 
they were a credit to the people who had given 
them. A warm, blue serge suit, good under- 
clothing, shoes and socks everything well made, 
stout and strong, exactly the same as those 
provided for our own ‘bluejackets.’ 

“He said, taking hold of his sailor blouse, ‘These 
clothes were given to me by the Yankees. They’re 
VOEE Pe. aren’t they?’ 

“We agreed very cordially Indeed, and with 
suppressed smiles, we asked if they had been 
well-treated by the ‘Yankees,’ and he, in blissful 
ignorance of our nationality, launched out into a 

elighted and eager panegyric upon our people, 
their works and ware. 

“*Kind? I should think they were kind. They 
gave us meat every day!’ He certainly thought 
earthly praise could not go beyond this.” 

No incident of the war conferred more honor 
upon our own nation f our treatment of 
Cervera’s men, and the comments of the young 
sailor showed that it was appreciated. 
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Three Against Seventy. 


Recklessly brave deeds, done against such odds 
that failure seems inevitable, sometimes by the 
very brilliancy of their daring, end in success. 
Such was an act performed in a night of the year 
1858. It was in India, after the uprising of that 
time. The rebellion had been crushed, but many 
of the mutineers had gathered into small bands 
and taken to brigandage, plundering the inhabi- 
tants of surrounding districts. Having been 
trained in the use of arms, they soon overawed the 
peaceful traders and cultivators, and sometimes 
even ventured to fall upon Europeans, who were 
not in sufficient number to resist. 


One of the marauding ganss had long infested 
the Barseah district, and contrived to escape 
from the parties sent in pursuit. It 4 ~y at 
last that a village patel, Chummum Singh by 
name, was taken prisoner. He had given infor- 
mation against the rebels, and in revenge they 
came down upon him and his family and bore 
them off to the jungle, there to wreak their 
vengeance upon them. 

It would have fared ill with the unfortunate 
village dignitary if a young English officer, then 
doing duty with a regiment of irregular cavalry, 

ad not suddenly arrived in the district. He was 
on the march to join his corps, and was fatigued 
with a long journey. He no sooner heard o: 
outrage, however, than he made up his mind to 
teach the brigands a lesson. All the force he 
eould collect consisted of five men of his own 
regiment, and a naik and six sepoys of the 
Bareill levy, but he started at once to pursue the 
marauders. 

Night was aan and for twelve miles he did 
not come up with them. They had travelled far 
out of the way to keep in haunts known only to 
their followers. At last, in the dark woodland, 
the Englishman saw the glare of a_ distant fire. 
His little force was divided. The Bareilly men 
had lost courage, and would take no part the 
forward movement. Of the remaining five, three 
were left in charge of the horses, and with the 
other two the young officer crept through three 
miles of dense ve tion, till he approached the 
bivouac of the robbers. 

There lay the brigands, fully seventy in number, 
while against them was the little band of three 
determined men. The Englis! nh was not 
daunted. He had come to P my the brigands, 
and he thought nothing of the odds against him. 
The small party Bred a volley, and followed it by 
a rush into the bivouac. 

The robbers, taken completely by cargsine, 
believed that a big band come against 
for the foe was so fearless that they could not 
think there were not plenty of soldiers behind. 
They broke and fied, leaving their plunder, their 
arms and their captives. us in a few minutes 
one brave man put seventy to flight, saved a a 
subject from torture, and freed a whole district 
from terror. 

The name of Sir Evelyn Wood, now adjutant- 

eneral of the British army, has many times since 

n been heard of in connection with England’s 
military enterprises, but that officer never did a 
braver deed than when he attacked, almost single- 
handed, a gang of ruthless brigands, and taught 
— to respect the power of England and English 
aw. 
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A Colonial Diary. 


Elizabeth Sandwith, better known as Elizabeth 
Drinker, although even that name has but an 
unfamiliar sound save to her descendants and to 
a few students of local history, was born in 
Philadelphia in 1735. She was the daughter of 
wealthy Friends, and her education, liberal for 
those days, would not be deemed much amiss 
even in our own. Her diary began in 1758, and 
was continued without interruption for forty-nine 
years. 

The fidelity with which this delightful journal 
is kept, says Miss Repplier in the Atlantic 
Monthly, enables us to know what sober diver- 
sions fell to the lot of strict Friends. Her utmost 
limit of frivolity is reached in a sleighing-party 
on a winter afternoon; in tea-drinkings on winter 
evenings; in listening to a wonderful musical 
clock, which cost a thousand guineas in Europe, 
and played twenty tunes; and in gazing at a 
panorama of London which most Philadelphians 
considered almost as good as visiting the metrop- 
olis itself. 

This sedate Quakeress was passionately fond of 
reading romances, those alluring, long-winded, 
sentimental, impossible romances, dear to our 
great-grandmothers’ hearts. It is true she does 
not wholly approve of such self-indulgence, and 
has ever ready some word of excuse for her own 
weakness, but none the less “The Mysteries of 
Udolpho” and its sister stories thrill her with 
delicious emotions of pity and alarm. 

“I have read a foolish romance called ‘The 
Haunted Priory, or the Fortunes of the House of 

yo,’”’ she writes on one occasion, “but I have 
also finished kaltting a pair of large, cotton 
stockings, bound a ticoat, and made a batch of 
gingerbread. This I mention to show that I have 
not spent the whole day reading.” 

Again she confesses to completing two thick 
volumes entitled “The Victim of Magical Illusions, 





or the Mystery of the Revolution of P. L.,” which 

claimed bo be a “magico-political tale, founded on 

historic fact.” “It may seem strange,” she muses, 

“that I should begin the year reading romances. 

’Tis a practice I ys no means highly spprore: yet 

Leen? have not sinned, as I read a little of most 
ngs.” 

Here isa sgniioont entry, illustrating as well 
as any other this nicely balanced nature, which 
gave just what was due to all, and nothing more: 

“There has been a disorder lately among ye 
eats. Our r old Puss, who been for some 
time unwell, died this morning in ye thirteenth 
year of her age. Peter dug a grave two feet deep 
on ye bank in our garden, under ye stable window, 
where E. S., Peter and I saw her decently interred. 
I had as good a regard for her as was necessary.” 





In Exile. 


The noise of huresing crowds all day 
Has driven up inst my door ; 

Yet have I wandered far away 

Along a sunny silent shore. 

O seaward sloping meadows wide, 

O happy waters, and blue! 

Where white sands wait the swinging tide, 
My homesick heart has gone to you. 


All day my window-blinds have stirred 
To jarring hoofs and wheels below ; 
Yet am I listening for a 


That s' a 

A slender tree against the sky, 

An orchard pali brown wit qoars, 
A blackbird’s whistle, clear and shy— 
Why do my eyes grow dim with tears? 


The crowds go back and forth all day, 

sun burns fierce along the street ; 
But I have found a sheey way 
With cool white clover at my feet. 
Far off beneath the branches low 
The foot-path wanders, still and fair ; 
My feet are fast with toil—but Oh 
To-day my heart is walking there! 

MABEL EARLE. 
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Education. 


The following story from the Washington Star 
may perhaps be termed an allegory. It has a 
meaning for students who can commit words to 
memory, but cannot apply their knowledge to 
practical use: 


“Ts you still gwine to school, sonny?” asked 
Uncle Eben of a tall yellow boy with spectacles. 

“Yes, indeed.” 

é “I s’pose you knows mo’ now dan yo’ uncle 
oes.” 

“About seven or eight times as much.” 

The reply nettled the old man. 

“Go on, sonny,” said he. “Git all de learnin’ 
‘ou can, but you wants ter be kyahful *bout one 
‘ing. You doesn’ wanter git mo’ knowledge dan 

ney has intelligence ter manage it. You wants 

r member ’bout de educated rag-a-tag.”’ 

“What's that?” 

“Da’s a monkey.” 

“You mean ‘orang-utan.’”’ 

“Da’s what I says—a rag-a-tag. He had hahd 
times after he done got educated an’ went back 
ter live wif de res’ 0’ de rag-a-tags.”’ 

“T don’t know that I ever heard about him.” 

*Co’s you nebber. I was jes’ gwineter tell yer. 
He lef’ home an’ went ’way up yon whah it’s cold, 
to git educated. He had oatmeal mush foh break- 
fas’, an’ pie an’ milk foh lunch, an’ turtle soup an’ 
roas’ beef foh dinner, an’ when he got back home 
he warn’ used ter rag-a-tag ways whatsoever. 

“While he was learnin’ one t’ing an’ nuthuh, he 
come across a lesson ’bout nuts, an’ de book say 
a nut is round, an’ hahd on de inside and sweet in 
de kernel. He learnt it by haht, an’ laid it up in 
his mind. 

“By an’ by he went back home. An’ his fam’ly 
moved into a part o’ de country whah all de trees 
was diff'unt fum what dey was used to. An’ 
when dey all climb a tree to git supper, he looked 
aroun’ an’ he says, ‘What we gwin reat?’ C’ase 
it were a Brazil-nut tree, an’ he never seen no 
Brazil-nut befo’. 

“De father rag-a-tag, he say, ‘We gwineter eat 
some er dese nuts.’ 

“Dem ain’ nuts,’ says de young man rag-a-tag. 
‘Nuts is round, an’ hahd in de shell an’ sweet in de 
kernel. You better look out whut you go eatin’. 
I wouldn’ touch ‘em. Dese aint round. Dese is 


an r. 

“An’ de yuthuh folks dey says dat anybody dat 
kin use big words, sech as ‘triangular,’ mus’ be 
mighty smaht. So dey wouldn’ eat’em. An’ dey 
went wifout breakfas’ an’ dinner an’ supper de 
nex’ day an’ de nex’ day an’ de nex’, an’ den dey 
was so hun dey ‘low dey was ‘mand take 
chances an’ eat ’em, tria r an’ all. 

“An’ dem Brazil-nuts was fine, an’ aftuh dat dey 
didn’t pay no ’tention whatebber ter de young 
rag-a-tag, but e him carry water an’ cut stove- 
wood an’ rock de baby.” 





Dogs on a Sheep Farm. 


People who have enjoyed the honor of a collie’s 
intimate acquaintance will find themselves in 
sympathy with a Philadelphian who tells the 
Inquirer that nothing he saw in California inter- 
ested him more than the work of a half-dozen 
collies on a large sheep-ranch. “According to my 
host,” he says, “each one of them saved him 
fully seventy-five dollars a month in wages, and 
did his work far better than any two men could 
have done it. 


“The ranch extended over thousands of acres 
while my friend inclosed in his corral each night 
no fewer than ten thousand sheep. The corral is 
im a large inclosure surrounded by a solid, 
high brick wall. Into this the sheep are driven 
at “ae to protect them from the wolves, which 
would make short work of flocks left out on the 
open plain, or insecurely housed. 

“Arriving at the ranch just at nightfall, I had 
an opportunity to see the dogs conduct their 
various flocks into the fold, and expressed great 
surprise at their wonderful cleverness and skill. 

“‘Oh, but this is the least part of it,’ said my 
host. ‘You should see the intelligent creatures 
go about their morning’s work. In that they 
really show more than ordinary human insight. 
It would be well worth your morning nap for once 

watch them.’ 

“Accordingly, at early dawn the next morning, 
I arose, and as I stood gazing spellbound at the 
breadth of the sky-line and the illimitable expanse 
of the plains, my attention was called to the 
business of the day by the friendly barking of the 
collies. They had just finished their breakfast, 
and were making their way to the corral, the 
gates of which stood open. 

“In they bounded amongst the sheep, and then 
each began to single out his own particular flock, 
forj with these thousands of animals, as like one 
another as sO many peas, each collie comes, in 
some subtle way, to know which of them are under 
his special care. By a system of running, scent- 
ing, pushing, crowding and elbowing, he finally 

e is own flock sorted out, and starts them for 

eir particular pasture. Here he watches them 
through the long day, not allowing one to stray, 
and at exactly the same hour each night marshal 
them back to the corral. 

“*The only point in which they lack judgment,’ 
explained my friend, ‘is that they do not seem to 
know when their flocks should taken to new 
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pastures. After grazing over five or six hunc 
acres for a few months, they exhaust the ae 
and need to be conducted to fresh meadows. ‘ 
“‘That part of the work falls to me, and is 
practically all that Ido. I select-the new grazing. 
ground and conduct the shepherd and tis flock 
ere for the first time. After that he understands 
I Keep practicall no help besides the dogs, and 
with all my ten thousand sheep, cannot comp|aj 
of being overworked.’ ” Plain 


—_———_s0e—___—_ 


He Could Swim. 


At a time when slang and slugging are recom- 
ded to teachers and to the public as ladylike 
and gentlemanly accomplishments, it is encour- 
aging to find a good word said in behalf of the art 
of swimming. It comes from England, and is jn 
the form of a story. 

“I knowed a man,” said the story-teller, “as 
saved his life and got made a coast-guard orficer 
’cos he could s . He wor a sailorman on a 
frigate as wor wrecked on the Afrikin coast, and 
he — the only one saved. Why? ’Cos he could 
swim. 





“Well, he got ashore, an’ wor taken prisoner by 
them savages. He wor a bit stoutish like, poor 
feller, an’ the savages thought as ’ow ’e would eat 

; ut ’un on one side, as it might be, 


sty; So P 
to fatten ’un up jist a trifle more; but a savage 
as took a fanc ’un come along one day and 
pats ’un on the back and makes signs out to sea; 
and there, sure enough, wor a ship. 

“Well, the nigger spreads ’is arms like as ‘ow ’e 
would say, ‘You strike out, mate ;’ and that sailor- 
man he makes off for the beach, into the water 
and away to go. ’Twor a longish swim, an 
sharkses about; but there, you might as well be 
eat by sharkses as by niggers. And presently 
the chaps on the ship sights ’un. They backs 
torps’ls, lowers a boat, and pulls ’un on board, 
There he wor saved again, and why? ‘Cos he 
could swim. 

“Then he come home and wor made boatinan in 
the coast rd. d what d’ye think ’appened 
then? W y, one day he wor sailing ‘long the 
coast with ‘is orficer and t’others when it come 
on to blow suddint. The boat wor capsized and 
every man jack drownded ’cept ’e. Why? ‘Cos 
he could swim.” 

The story-teller struck the sy sharply with 
his stick. ‘An’ so or made ’un chief orficer! 
What d’ye think o’ that?” 


—_—_— Or 


How Kate Had Company. 


The housekeeper knows no such content as that 
which follows the solution of the servant problem. 
After a dozen misadventures, a Washington lady 
secured a colored woman who summed up all the 
virtues of waiting-maids. She was tidy, quiet, 
respectful, alert, never asked for an extra after- 
noon, and never had a visitor. 


Judge, then, of the amazement of her mistress, 
when one day, if we may believe the New York 
Sun, she heard the girl cry out in sharp, hysterical 
accents: 

“How d’ye do, Aunt Jane! Well, gran’pap, I 
declar’! And Unele Job, too! I’se glad to see 

ou, deed I is. Well, well, de baby’s come, too! 

*y, you deah li? cully-head pickaninny, jus’ 
you kiss me dis minute! Well, [nevah! To think 
Aunt Sallie’s along with you-all. I nevah was so 
ee to see you befo’, nevah! How’s mothah! 

*y for didn’t she come ’long? She jus’ might’s 
well’s not. Mary, you jus’ tell her how I hollered 
*bout her!” 

The mistress could stand it no longer. If all 
the darkies of Virginia were to come trooping in, 
the kitchen would presently overflow into the 
parlor. She stepped to the kitchen door and 
opened it. There sat the girl entirely alone, busily 
shining her tins.” 

“Why, Kate!” said her mistress. ‘Where are 
all your relatives? Weren’t they all here except- 
ing — mother?” 

*Deed, no, miss,” replied Kate. “I’se jus’ 
homesick, so I had to prittent like I’se talking to 
the folks’s, else I’d got to jus’ set down and cry! 
I hope I aint done nothin’ wrong?” 

“No,” replied her mistress, kindly, “you've 
done nothing wrong. You’re a good girl, Kate, 
and I’m glad to have you talk to your family 
whenever it will make you feel better.” 


a> 
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His Name For It. 


Practical people who have an explanation 
always ready are none too numerous. All the 
better, therefore, is the following story from The 
Gentlewoman : 


The lawyer asked the witness if the incident 
previously alluded to wasn’t a miracle, and the 
witness said he didn’t know what a miracle was. 

“Oh, come!” said the agboeney- a Suppose 
you were looking out of a window in the twentiet 
story of a building, and should fall out and should 
not be injured. What would you call that? 

“An accident,” was the stolid ~ . 

“Yes, yes; but what else would you call it? 
Well, suppose that you were 4 bey same thing 
the next day; suppose you looked out of the 
twentieth story window and fell out, and again 
should find yourself not injured, now what would 


you call that?” 
“A coincidence,” said the witness. oat 
“Oh, come, now,” the lawyer began again. “I 
want you to understand what a miracle is, and 


I’m sure youdo. Now, just suppose that on the 
third day you were looking out of the twentieth 
story window and fell out, and struck your hea 
on the | ag reg twenty stories below and were 
not in the least injured. Come, now, what would 
you call it?” : ' 
“Three times?” said the witness, rousing a little 
from his ee. “Well, I'd call that a habit. 
And the lawyer gave it up. 





oo 


Six Times Around the Earth. 


The distance which a regular walker, who 


takes a fairly long tramp every day, will cover 
in a lifetime is something quite startling. A man 
has been found in England who has walked more 


than six times the distance around the earth. 


Not long ago a business firm in England offered, 
as an advertisement, prizes for all sorts 0 
“ehampions.” Among the rest was a prize for 
the postman who could prove that he had w alke 
the greatest number of miles. 1 

This person was found to be Mr. Paul Hemne 
of Swardeston, Norfolk, England. He has —— 
forty-three years a postman, and during all tha 
time has never been one official day absent from 
duty. He is now seventy years of age, and is st 
discharging his duty satisfactorily. he 

He proved that in those ee years rs 
has walked, in carrying the mai , upward of ts 
hundred and sixty thousand miles. No ot Ot: 
ee approaches this record, and it is dow 

ul if it can be matched by any living man in any 
occupation. 
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Playmates. 


Two little puppies, full of play, 
With a bone to worry and toss, 
Were sporting together the livelong day, 
And they never seemed vexed or cross. 
Three little squirrels, gray and wee, 
And spry and light as a bird, 
Played all day long in the old oak-tree, 
And they never said one sharp word. 
Four little pussies, the little dears, 
Climbed up on the garden wall, 
They played with each others’ tails and ears, 
And never quarrelied at all. 
Five little birds, such a very tight fit, 
In one little tiny nest, 
Never crowded nor shoved nor pushed one bit 





For the place that each liked best. 
Six little chicks in the grass so green, 
Seven little ducks in the brook, 
Never gave one another, as I have seen, 
One angry or unkind look. 
Eight little lambs went to frolic and feed 
In the meadows broad and bright, 
And the dear little things never once dis- 
agreed, 
From the dawn of day till night. 
Nine little boys were playing ball, 
But they made such a fuss, oh dear! 
And wrangled and scolded and screamed 
and all, 
That it tired my ears to hear. 
And that is the way, I am sorry to say, 
For wasn’t it just too bad? 
They have lost, on this pleasant summer 
day, 
All the fun that they might have had. 
E. H. THOMAS. 


a ——-— 


The Yacht-Race. 


By daylight on the morning of August 
third every boy in the town of Oldport 
knew that the wind was blowing west, 
and that there was every prospect of a 
bright, clear day; and every boy afore- 
said was consequently filled with joy, for 
it was the day appointed for the great 
yacht-race. 

They had been disappointed so many 
times, —twice it had rained on the 
appointed day, once the commodore of 
the fleet had such a severe cold that his 
mother would not let him go out, and 
once one of the largest yacht owners had 
been suddenly called out of town,—but 
now every one was at home and well, 
and everything was ready, so when the 
day promised to be all that could be 
desired, of course all were very glad. 

The race was to be at two-thirty o’clock, 
from off the end of Miller’s Landing, but 
long before then the wharf and shore 
were lined with spectators. 

Only sixteen boys were members of the 
Oldport Junior Yacht Club, but every 
boy in town, and a great many “grown- 
up” boys, were there to look on. 

It was a grand place for a race. At 
high tide the water covered a broad area 
of hard, level ground, and for quite a 
distance out was very shallow, so that 
some of the boys could wade in and form 
a line outside the race-course, to guard 
against the danger of any boat being 
carried down the river and out to sea. 

There were boats of every description, 
from little spritsail dories to the large, 
imposing cat-rigged and sloop-rigged 
yachts, besides many nondescript craft, 
for each one of the sixteen members of 
the O. J. Y. C. owned quite a fleet; and 
there were races between all classes, but 
the interest of all centered in the last race 
which was to be run, and for which only 
two boats were entered. 

These were just about of a size, and 
were both fine craft. One was owned 
by Ned Miller, whose father had taken 
him to the city one day and bought him 
the handsomest and biggest schooner-rigged 
yacht to be found there; and the other one was 
owned by Tommy Brown, good-natured Tommy, 
who would never in the world have had money 
enough to buy such a beautiful boat; but 
Tommy was one of these cheerful, happy boys, 
always ready with a pleasant word or smile for 
all, and always willing to run errands or help 
when he could, and old Captain John appreciated 
all these good qualities, and he had been a 
a hes: once, and remembered what boys 

iked, 

50, Once when his rheumatic foot confined 
him to the house for several days, he spent some 
of his leisure hours in whittling and planing and 
Sawing and nailing, and the result was a model 
boat in every particular, which he presented to 
the astonished Tommy, who was almost over- 
come with joy and gratitude, for he never had 
aoe to be the owner of such a beautiful 


Tommy’s mother made the sails and the flag 
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and the pennant, and when the Trizy, as 
Tommy called her, was all rigged, wasn’t she a 
beauty? But how would she sail? That was 
the question from all. Would she beat the city 
boat? 


good, stiff, stanch sea-craft, but this was to be 
their first trial together. Every one in town 
knew of the two rival boats, and all were greatly 
interested. 

The two boats were launched into the water 
amidst intense excitement, which was increased 
by a mischievous urchin,—needless to say, not a 
member of the O. J. Y. C.,—who suddenly sent 
a large rock splashing down into the water, 
which threatened for a moment to swamp the 
entire fleet; but soon, the water quieting down, 
and the spectators as well, Jack Norton fired his 
toy cannon as a signal to start; while the 
lookers-on watched in breathless suspense. 

Ned’s boat, the Water-Nymph, started “jam 


on the wind,’’ and sailed away in great style, | 


with the Trixy a close second. The Water- 


Nymph was ahead a little at first, but the| 


Trixy soon came up even with her, and then 








too far away in too deep water for the boys to 
venture out. 

There were no large boats near for any one to 
go after her, and nothing could be done but just 


| to stand and watch the beautiful boat as she 
The trial trips had shown both boats to be 


gaily floated away, and was soon out of sight. 

Every one’s joy was turned to sorrow; but 
poor Tommy, he was wretched indeed. ‘There 
was no comfort for him, not even in being 
immediately elected commodore of the club by a 
unanimous vote. Silently and sadly he took his 
way homeward, surrounded by a crowd of 
sympathizers. 

Some time afterward, old Captain John, 
coming in over the bar with a dory full of cod 
and pollock, saw a strange craft bravely riding 
the waves and bearing down upon him. As she 


| came nearer, he thought that he recognized the 


“cut of her jib,”’ and when within reach he drew 
her aboard, and sure enough, it was the Trizy, 
the very boat which he had made himself and 
given to Tommy. 

And so it was that when Tommy, that night, 
was sorrowfully relating to a sympathizing 
audience, for about the hundredth time, how it 


both boats kept along just about the same; | had all happened, there came a knock at the 


ELSIE IS GOING FOR WATER. 


sometimes one would range ahead a little, but | 


| 


the other would come up again with her. 


stake-boat,—or stake-boy I should have said, as | 


little Louis Gray was stationed at the turning- 
point,—the Trizy gained a little; a gain scarcely 
perceptible at first, but gradually growing more 
and more, till she forged a half-a-boat’s length 
ahead, and the Water-Nymph did not gain up 
with her. 

Farther and farther ahead went the Triry; 
the spectators cheered and applauded; the boys 
danced up and down in wildest joy. She has 
reached the stake! She has rounded it—alas! 
alas! the stake-boy, Louis, in his excitement, 
was waving his cap in the air and shouting at | 
the top of his voice, instead of looking out for | 
the boats, as he should have been doing. And 








there was the Trizy, instead of rounding the 
stake, speeding off down the river as fast as | 
wind and tide could take her. A shout of | 


dismay, a hasty scramble, but already she was | 





door, and Captain John walked in, and the 
beautiful Trixy became once more the posses- 
Suddenly, however, as they were nearing the | sion of happy ‘Tommy Brown, commodore of the 


0. J. Y¥. C. M. H. W. CARTER. 
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The Sea. 


There’s a White Sea on the map, 
And a Red and a Black Sea, too; 
But the one I’ve seen 
Is sometimes green 
And sometimes it is blue. 


<4 


LitTLe four-year-old Harold met with a very 
serious accident, having both a broken arm and 
a broken leg in consequence. When he was able 
to talk, his father questioned him as to how it 
happened. ‘‘Oh,” he said, “I went up-stairs, and 
there was a window open. I looked out, then I 
hollered out, and then I jest followed the holler.” 
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NUTS TO CRACK | 






TRACTION, 


Traction is a drawing by some agent done ; 
Many kinds of traction underneath the sun. 


One will land you in a cell; 

One will make your toothache well; 
One at school the urchins learn; 
One will serve the dreamer’s turn; 
One the busybodies do; 

One calls m ry friends to you; 

One is caused by Arctic cold; 

One withdraws what we have told. 


2. 
CONNECTED WORD-SQUARE,. 


Upper left-hand square. Imposing. 
A — stone. Short letters. Apparel. 

Ipper right-hand square. A strong wind. A 

weapon. range of mountains. A perfume. 
Ill-natured. 

Lower left-hand square. <A 

money. Agun. Frequently. 
abodes. 


Lower right-hand square. 


Severity. 


yiece of 
Lively. Rude 


An order of 


architecture. To believe. To mature. 
Inactive. Pieces of money. 
Central square. Witty. A tooth. Living. 
A bird. Direction. 
3. 
RIDDLE. 


I am no gambler, to be sure, 
Yet I have many a die; 
By the clear brooks and streamlets pure 
hat softly murmur by, 
I shed my fragrance on the air, 
A wholesome smell of health; 
Rich would you be beyond compare 
If you had all my wealth. 


4. 
ANAGRAMS. 
A Lucky Thirteen. 
1. Such ms. as Etta’s. 
2. Roy knew. 
3. Nan’s play vine. 
. Go! Lrage! 
. We are, lad. 
. Jeer newsy. 
. O thou, nail cars. 
Hail tar, no corn. 
. I darn’d holes. 
10. When pa hires M. 
11. I gain, Irv. 
12. U. C. Tin Cent Co 
13. R. Y. Alan, M. D. 


COIR Ow 


5. 
PLURALS. 


Example: Pluralize to meddle and get 
areward. Answer: Pry, prize. 

a naline a small animal and get a saucy 

rl. 


Pluratize a drink and get to torment. 
Pluralize a pronoun and get to utilize. 
Pluralize to incinerate and get a poet. 
Pluralize unbound and get a kind of cloth, 
Pluralize a measure and get a mineral. 
Pluralize a letter and get learned. 
Pluralize to deface and get a planet. 
Pluralize a herd and get a flower. 
Pluralize a small nail and get a charge. 


6. 
CHARADES. 
I. 
Though history sometimes as dry 
As second first may be, 
That third which tells the fortunes high, 
The wars by land and sea, 
Of my great whole is like the roll 
Of a martial melody 
II. 
If protons and careful you are reckoned 
Folks will sometimes say that your first 
my second ; 
But y~ £0 whole into danger, be sure 
That they all will agree that your judg- 
ment is poor. 


Is 


111. 
First across the ocean you may chance to 


mee 

With a little second; that’s my whole 
complete. 

’Tis a piece of money in that foreign land, 

But it does not often pass from hand to 


and. 
It will not make him wealthy who chances 
to possess it, 
And it really is not worth the pains you 
take to guess it. 


7. 
AN ANAGRAM STORY. 


A treason who lived in Lisping Fred 
attended a made moral. It was ver 
long, and before the train on time he hac 
lost all nice pate. There were, however 
some / sent love in the J hit no ibex, and 
the 7'im in a pet auditor was pleased with 
the serpent eat iron of a to run at men. 

One of the reach carts in the piece was a 
spare him not whose deeds were full of 
guess then our sin. e was can I let 
Maud, and then being unable to deny the 

meet Sam Pinch, he was put in the nay J repent 
it for nine thumps. 

Although the man I am telling you about did 
not like the caper for men, yet he enjoyed the 
carthorse and admired the gnashing of the beauti- 
ful teareth. The master hope was pleasant, and 
as he walked home ny gilt trash be said be was 
tired, but Rose White had enjoyed the evening. 





Conundrums. 


Why is a banquet for a celebrit 
hotel always a “new departure?” 
an inn-ovation. 

Why is a lady’s bewhiskered lover both positive 
and comparative? Because is both hirsute and 
her suitor. 


given ata 
tis always 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Ell, lips—ellipse. 2. Hem, I, sphere— 
hemisphere. 3. Bee, hind, hand—behindhand. 

2. Wolves, vowels. Rime, mire. Beard, bread. 
Melon, lemon. Thorn, north. Care, acre. 

8. Spill, splay, spin, split, span, spray, spa, 
spring, spat, spread, sphere, spout, spare, sprain, 
splaakea. spire, spoil, spear, spend, sprig, spice, 
sprang, sprout. 

4. Deal, ideal. 
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Tue PEAcE CONFERENCE at The Hague 
completed its work July 29th. No agreement 
was found possible on the subject which held the 
first place in the tsar’s invitation, that of fixing 
a limit to the growth of military and naval 
forces, but the conference formally expressed its 
opinion that such a limitation is greatly to be 
desired. Agreements were adopted prohibiting 
the use of explosives from balloons, and of 
bullets that easily expand in the human body. 

Tue Most Important Fruit of the 
conference was an elaborate scheme for averting 
wars by means of mediation and arbitration. 
The powers signing the proposed treaty will 
bind themselves, so far as circumstances permit, 
before taking up arms, to seek the mediation of 
a friendly power; or a third power may offer 
such mediation. Besides this, a permanent court 
of arbitration is to be organized, to be accessible 
at all times for the settlement of disputes. 
There is no compulsion about resorting to this 


court, but it is implied that powers which submit | sa 


their cases to it will abide by the award. 
AMERICAN NoN-INTERFERENCE. — One 
section of the arbitration agreement declares that 
the signatory powers consider it their duty, 
when an acute conflict threatening to peace 
occurs between any of them, to recall to them 
that the arbitration court is open to them. At 
the motion of the American delegates, this section 
was amended by a proviso virtually to the effect 
that nothing contained in it should bind the 
United States to interfere in the disputes of other 
nations, or authorize them to interfere in matters 
strictly American. 


THe New SECRETARY OF WAR.—Mr. 
Elihu Root of New York has been appointed to 
succeed General Alger as Secre- 
tary of War. Mr. Root is 54 
years old, and is one of the fore- 
most lawyers of his state. He 
has been active in politics, but 
except for two years’ service as 
district attorney, has not before 
’ held public office. The selection 
of a leading lawyer for this 
position indicates an expectation 
that the duties of the office will 
call for legal rather than military experience. 





SECRETARY RooT. 


YELLow Fever.—There has been an out- 
break of yellow fever at the Soldiers’ Home at 
Hampton, Virginia. The disease may have 
been introduced by the transports which brought 
sick soldiers from Santiago. Up to August 2d, 
there had been about 40 cases and 8 deaths. 
There are nearly 4,000 veterans at the home. 

A STRIKE AND “Boycortt.”’—A strike of 
the employés of the “Big Consolidated” street 
railway lines in Cleveland, which began about 
the middle of July, was attended by riots which 
the police were unable to quell, and during which 
two cars carrying passengers were blown up 
with dynamite. Troops were sent to restore 
order, which they succeeded in doing, and the 
regular running of cars was resumed. The 
strikers and their sympathizers then instituted a 
“boycott” against all who used the cars, forbid- 
ding all dealings with such persons, and endeav- 
oring to cut them off from all supplies, even 
from medicines and the attendance of physi- 
cians. Local business has suffered greatly in 
consequence, 


THE REPUBLIC OF SANTO DomINao, the 
proposed annexation of which to the United 
States was an issue in American politics thirty 
years ago, has been thrown into agitation by the 
assassination of its president, Gen. Ulisses 
Heureaux, July 26th. He had 
been in office for 13 years, and 
had been practically dictator, 
although the country has a con- 
gress and holds a presidential 
election once in four years. 
The republic occupies the east- 
* ern portion of the island of 
Haiti, and has a population of 
Presioent Heuneaux. about 700,000, mainly composed 
of a mixed race and of negroes. The New 
Orleans and the Machias have been sent to 
Santo Domingo to protect American interests. 





THE INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETIC 
Contests at London between representatives 
of Oxford and Cambridge universities on one 
hand, and of Harvard and Yale on the other, 
took place on July 22d. The English contestants 
won five of the nine contests. The American 
successes, which were in throwing the hammer, 
the high jump, the high hurdles race and the one- 
hundred-yard run, were all won by Harvard men. 

RECENT DEATHS.—Col. Robert G. Ingersoll, 
widely known as a lecturer and a vehement 
assailant o* Christianity——Sir James David 
Edgar, Speaker of the Canadian House of 
Commons.—Daniel Garrison Brinton of Phil- 
adelphia, eminent as an ethnologist, especially 
in connection with the American races. 
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sax @ 4 Little Brass Disks}! 


8 Repairing Punctures in Bicycle Tires. 
Complete. outfit, cents. SEND FOR CLRCULARS. 


8. M. CLARKE & CO., 1307 Chemical Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 











Bicycles, Watches, Sewing Machines, 

Furniture, gp ayers pps any 

Tea Sets, etc., ., earned bya 

J few oer = an introducing 
our High-grade Toilet Soaps among 

} pd friends. Ne money req requi Write 
over and 

full information at once. addressee 

BULLOCK, WARD & CO., 320-332 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


C New or 2nd Hand—Sold 


AMERAS cccrcners 


Enormous Stock. Must be closed out. All makes new 
Cameras and your old camera taken as part payment. 
Write f r lists and special bargain offers. 

Cc. PF. LUND & CO., 123 Wabash Ave., CLES 











Clearing Sale. We ship any- 
Z where, to any one, on ap- 
proval and trial ‘without a centin advance. 

JOYGLE by helping us re 4 
rb wheels. Easy work and sure reward on our new p! 
will give one Rider Agent in each aes F n FREE U! USE & Sapte 
Wheel to introduce Write at 
B. F. MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, Simic 


The Youth’s 
Companion 
Contest for 
Amateur 
Photographers. 


HE COMPANION’S Photographic Exhi- 

bition and Contest for pictures taken since 

October 1, 1898, will be conducted on the same 
liberal terms as in previous years. 

All amateur photographers are invited to con- 
tribute, with the assurance that every contribu- 
tion will be placed on exhibition, each bearing 
the name and address of the sender. 

For the best photographs—that is, best from 
the standpoint of the artist and the photographer 
— the following awards will be made: 





Men’s Class. 


FIRST PRIZE. 

SECOND PRIZE. Twenty Dollars and 

HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each of the 
Twenty-Five Men next in order of merit. 


Women’s Class. 


Twenty-Five Women next in order of merit. 


Boys’ Class. 


a 
For Boys who bap not have passed their eighteenth 
birthday at the close of the competition, October 2d. 


FIRST PRIZE. Fifteen Dollars and Diploma. 

ND PRIZE. Ten Dollars and 
BOYS’ HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each 
of the Twenty-Five Boys next in order of merit. 


Girls’ Class. 


For Girls who will not have passed their eighteenth 
birthday at the close of the competition, October 2d. 


FIRST PRIZE. Fifteen Dollars and Diploma. 

SECOND PRIZE. Ten Dollars and 

GIRLS’ HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each 
of the Twenty-Five Girls next in order of merit. 


Beginners’ Class. ONE PRIZE. Five Dollars. 
For those who took Lo aot picture with their own 
camera since October 1, 


Humorous Class. ONE PRIZE. Five Dollars. 


GRAND PRIZE OF A SILVER VASE. 


A solid silver vase will be given for the best 
single set of photographs in the entire collection 
in addition to whatever prize such a set may 
have been awarded. That is—a cash prize will 
be awarded to the best work in each class; the 
cup will then be awarded to the best set of all. 

The vase is of solid silver of beautiful design 
and nine inches high. It is valued at $80.00. 
The name of the winner will be engraved upon 
it together with a suitable inscription. 


A CERTIFICATE. 


Every contributor sending five or more pictures will 
receive a handsome certificate of exhibit, suitable for 
framing, bearing his or her name. 


CONDITIONS. 


The receipt of photographs will be considered 
sufficient evidence that the sender intends to 
abide by these conditions: 


Every contributor must be an amateur. 
Every Promeraph must have been taken since 
October 1, 1898. 
Contributors mag send any number of pictures of 
any size or sha 
he class, an ‘name and address of the competitor, 
my pe written on the buck of each photograp 
aires must be mounted singly, and no picture 
should 


0 picture ean be paid for or returned; it becomes 


the property of The Companion, to use as it may please. 
The competition closes at noon, October 2, 1899. 


Photographs should be carefully wrapped, fully 
prepaid, and should bear the name of the sender 
on the outside. They should be addressed to 

PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT, 
Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
... Class. 





QS34™u PS, Album & List hig 100 diff. ee fine, 
As Agts. wtd. 50%. C. A. STEGMAN, St. Louis, Mo. 


BUYS A 
n't nialogue.” a F hone. bm pam es Sine 4 yo a = 4 
NO MON: MONEY = QUIRED IN apvaincee pans 
Dept. H 78, VICTOR MFG. CO., 161 to 167 Plymouth Pl., Chicago. 


WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S WORK. 
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wi and Girls can get a Nickel “Pl lated 

Watch, also a Chain and Charm for selling 

a dozen Pack ages of Bluine at 10c. each, 

nd your full address by return mail and 

we will forward the Bluine post-paid, and 

alarge Premium t. Nomoney required. 

Bluine Co., Box 105, Concord Junction, Mass. 


AGENTS ein KE elses poke 
se — = ‘eely’s 
gran phs_ 0! battle Tine 
NE P piinibPiNks,” ria vivid helf-tone photo. 
from Manila; 6x8 inches. EW 
PoRtbsciOns Phe! best eur, of 16); pecker 
of the Dewey Tsland '8,Porto tfit either 
album, includ ing complete copy free for 13 cents, coin 
or stamps; both albums 20 cents. Order zich, avoiding 
unnecessary correspondence; outs refund n 
satisfactory; must be seen be apprecisi ated. SIX 
MILLION —Catalogue Free. 
Author MA young xamined, 





ed 
USCR 
TENNYSON NERLY her, 
259 Wabash Av., Chicago. 114 Fifth Av., New York. 


And Premiums — 
Factory to Family. 
plained in Youth's 
Companion, Feb. 16th 
and March 30th, 


END for a beautiful booklet free. It 
tells how to obtain, free ee famous 
kin Premiums worth $10.00 each. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., l.arkia Sireet, den N. Y. 
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Sun Proof 


PAINTS 


The 
actual cost of paint is 
last cost. No matter how 
little the first cost, paint is dear if 
it wears or chalks off in a year or 
two. The economy as well as the 
quate aon of Patton’s Sun Proo 
absolutely insured. They 
 ., 
Guaranteed for Five Years. 
Write for a copy of the guarantee. 
Patton'sSun Proof Paints are sold in ome forms— 
*" uid, poady po pains, and paste, merely requires 
thinning. If you intend to use liquid paints 
send for the House Painting Model. If you pre- 
fer the pote form, ask for the Master Paint- 
A, or’s Tinting Card; either mailed free. 
Liberal terms and exclusive agency to dealers, 
JAMES E. PATTO 
218 Lake &t., 
Milwaukee, Wis, 








siver WATCH EASILY EARNED Gey 


by every bo: ee can sell 12 Ibs. Snow Flake Baking Powder at 40 cents 
a superior new brand of Bakiu 
mp to help us aioe and introduce. Many a 

a The Watch is worth $7.50 to buy in a jewelry 
store. he case is solid silver all the way through and the works 
watch in a nickel 
case, but a valuable watch which will last a lifetime, and which a 
boy will not be ashamed to wear after he has become a man. If 


per can. 
single afternoon. 


of high-grade Swiss make. It is not a cheap 


the cash, $4.80 is 


order is received. 


Write for full particulars of this special 30-day offer, and also 
for our regular catalogue ee how to earn a Bicycle, Camera, 
er article desired by selling 


Dinner Set, Mandolin, or any_ot 
Baker’s Teas, Baking Powder, Extracts, Etc. 


W. CG. BAKER, Dept. Y, Springfield, Mass. 


sent us in advance with the order for 12 Ibs. 
Snow Flake Baking Powder and the Watch, a handsome Chain 
will be given with the Watch and all transportation charges 
paid; and Baking Powder and Watch will be shipped same day 






Powder which we ask 
y can sell the 12 Ibs. 
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satisfactory. 








It will tell you all about the New Companion. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 





September 


Is a Sewing Machine month. Companton readers can 
obtain through us a high-grade machine in every par- 
ticular for only $19.00. We pay the freight to any 
Railroad Station east of the Rocky Mountains. Beyond 
the Rockies send $3.00 extra. 


The New Companion Sewing Machine I recently purchased of you is entirely 
I looked over the field well before purchasing and am satisfied that 
I got the best.—W. O. Gossett, Kempton, Ind. 


We have found our New Companion Sewing Machine first-class in every respect. 
I am a machinist by trade and know a good machine when I see one, having 
worked on almost all makes of sewing machines. —W. K. Howk, Morganton, N.C. 


The New Companion Sewing Machine arrived in due time. 
trial I found it perfectly satisfactory in all respects. 
I have been using, and in some ways, I consider it superior. 
simplicity.—Miss Rose A. HuBBarD, Newark Valley, Tioga Co., N. Y. 


Send for the Free Booklet. 





After a thorough 
It equals a $65 machine that 
It is a marvel of 
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ALASKA’s GEYSERS.—Near the head of the 
Copper River in Alaska, in a very rough and 
broken country, above which rises the cone of 
the extinct voleano, Mount Wrangell, there 
exists, according to the report of Captain Aber- 
crombie of the United States Army, a nest of 
gigantic geysers which may even exceed those 
of the Yellowstone Valley in power and magni- 
tude. The captain was unable to approach near 
to the geysers, but he saw many in eruption 
from a distance, and he thinks that the steam 
from these geysers has given rise to erroneous 
reports that the crater of Mount Wrangell is still 
active. The surrounding country is so savage, 
with its chasms, glaciers and lava-beds, that 
Captain Abercrombie thinks it would be almost 
impossible for explorers to reach the mountain. 


A Lanp Trpe.—Recent observations with 
the seismograph at Mauritius have led to the 
suggestion that not only the ocean and the 
atmosphere, but even the land, may experience 
the effects of a daily tide running round and 
round the earth as it revolves on its axis. But 
while the tides in the air and the sea are due 
more to the moon than to the sun, the supposed 
“land tide’ arises solely from the sun’s action. 
Moreover, it is caused, not by the attraction of 
the sun, but by its heat. A wave of depression 
is supposed to follow the sun from east to west, 
caused by the extraction of moisture from the 
soil. At Mauritius it is found that there is a 
relative upheaval of the land to the west of the 
place of observation from morning until evening, 
and a relative depression on the same side, or an 
upheaval to the east, during the night. 

PICTURES IN RELIEF.—Following an idea 
first developed in Germany, pictures have recently 
been printed in this country which, when viewed 
through spectacles, appear in stereoscopic relief. 
The object pictured is first photographed from 
two points like an ordinary stereoscopic view. 
Then the two pictures are printed in two 
complementary colors, nearly but not quite over- 
lapping. The glasses of the viewing spectacles 
are also of complementary colors corresponding 
to those used in the printing, and when the 
picture is seen through these glasses, it stands 
forth with a startling appearance of solidity. 

PRAIRIE-DOGS AND RATTLESNAKES.—A 
writer in Forest and Stream describes a victory 
which he saw gained over a rattlesnake by the 
inhabitants of a prairie-dog village in the Indian 
Territory. The ugly invader crawled into one 
of the dog-holes, whereupon 15 or 20 dogs 
gathered about the place, and began to push dirt 
into the hole. The snake stuck his head up 
through the dirt, and the dogs took to flight; but 
the moment the snake entered another hole they 
flocked about it again, and this time pushed in 
the dirt so rapidly that the rattler was effectively 
entrapped. Then the dogs tamped the dirt 
down hard with their noses, and left the snake 
to suffocate. - 


ScotcH Mist AND OTHER Mists.—Tour- 
ists in Scotland are sometimes surprised to hear 
the name “mist” applied to what seems to them 
rather a shower of rain. The peculiarity of a 
Scotch mist is that the drops of moisture are 
very large and scattering. This, according to 
the investigations of Mr. John Aitkin, is a result 
of the purity of the air in the Highlands. An 
ordinary mist, or fog, in a dusty country or a 
smoky city is dense because the moisture kas 
innumerable floating particles to settle upon; 
but where the air is free from dust the fog nuclei 
are widely separated, and resemble minute drops 
of rain. “aif 

CopPpER CAsTING.—The demand for pure 
copper in electric engineering has stimulated 
efforts to discover a method of making castings 
of that metal. Such a method, it is announced, 
has recently been discovered by an American 
chemist, Mr. B. S. Summers. On account of 
the difficulty in casting copper, it has been 
customary heretofore to saw the shapes needed 
out of the rolled metal. 

THE AGE or STEEL.—In a recent address 
to the Iron and Steel Institute in London, 
Professor Roberts-Austin said that steel plates 
are now rolled more than 300 feet in area and 
two inches thick, and that steel girders have 
been made of such a size as to “justify the belief 
of Sir Benjamin Baker that a bridge connecting 
England and France could be built over the 
channel in half-mile spans.” 

a ! 

A Russian PILE-DRIVER.—In the Russian 
engineer corps an ingenious pile-driver, which 
acts with great speed, is used. On two sides 
of the pile one-inch gas-pipes are placed in 
longitudinal grooves. At the lower end the 
Pipes are furnished with nozzles inclined inward 
toward the point of the pile. A force-pump 
drives water into the pipes, and the water, 


po from the nozzles under a pressure of 
# pounds to the square inch, removes the 
"tt So rapidly beneath the pile that it sinks three 
times as fast as if hammered by a pile-driver. 
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A case of bad health that R-I-P-A-N-S 
D will not benefit. They banish pain 
Sx prolong life. One gives relief. 
Note the word R-I-P-A-N-S on the packa; 

no substitute. K-I-P-A-N-S, 10 for 5 cents or twelve 
packets for 48 cents, may be had at any dru 5 
samples and one thousand testimonials will be mailed 
to any address for 5 cents, forwarded tothe RIPANS 

CHEMICAL CO., No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 


ind Lone 91 ORIE 


AND LONG 


for publication in book form. 
Catalogue for two cent stamp. 


F. TENNYSON NEELY, PUBLISHER, 
259 Wabash Av..Chicago. 114 Fifth Av.,New York. 


Elastic Hospital Belt. 


[™ This belt gives absolute su 

port to the abdomen and is 
\ pestoutarty designed to- re- 

ieve and correct weakness in 
that part. Itis greatly appre- 
ciated by patients recovering from 
rations for appendicitis, etc., and is 
invaluable in cases of navel rupture. It checks a ten- 
dency to corpulencyand overcomes the dangers attend- 
ing violent exercise, jarring. jolting, etc. Woven to 
measure by hand, of elastic thread similar to that used 
in our celebra Elastic Stockings, only heavier. Fit 
ag if measurements are correctly taken. 

send for prices and self-measuring directions. 


CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 40 Wyman Block, LYNN, MASS. 


DUNLOP Get our Book- 
























let of any 
Detachable dealer or of us. 
THE 
hay = AMERICAN 
The otvenath of DUNLOP 
rength of 
the fabric is TIRE C0., 
Belleville, N. J. 


fully preserved. tye REPAIR OUTFIT. Chicago, Ill. 


KEEP COOL FROM PROPER HOT 
WEATHER FOOD. 

People can live in a temperature which feels 
from ten to twenty degrees cooler than their 
neighbors enjoy by regulating the breakfast. 
This is a proceeding to which people who care 
for physical comfort in hot weather are giving 
careful attention. 

The plan is to avoid meat entirely for breakfast ; 
use @ goodly allowance of fruit either cooked or 
raw. Then follow witha saucer containing about 
four heaping teaspoonfuls of Grape-Nuts, treated 
with a little rich cream. Add to this about two 
slices of entire wheat bread, with a meagre amount 
of butter, and serve one cup of Postum Food 
Coffee. 

If one prefers, the Grape-Nuts can be turned 
into the cup of Food Coffee, giving a delightful 
combination. By this selection of food the bodily 








COMPANION. 


“ What you want when you want it” 
Libby’s 
Luncheons 


Delicious, delightful, delectable meat 
dainties—always all ready—no fire, 
no bother—all you have to do is to 
serve—for home, for picnics, for 
everywhere. 


| Veal Loaf||Ox Tongue (whole) | 
| Potted Ham, Beef and Tongue | 


Wafer Sliced | | Deviled Ham| 
Smoked Beef | | Brisket Beef | 


Put up in convenient sized key-opening cans. 


Libby’s Home-Baked Pork and Beans. 


The kind which taste even better than those 
mother used to bake. Our Booklet, ‘‘ How 
to Make Good Things to Eat” yours for a 
postal. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 



































RALSTON HEALTH 
SHOES mex. Price, $4, 


Comfort, good ap- 
——. fit, and the 
materials money: 
can buy are all obtained 
in these shoes, and ata 
fair price. Ask your re- 
tailer for them or send 
for catalogue to 


RALSTON HEALTH 
SHOE MAKERS, 
Campello, Mass. 
Mention this paper. 











energy is preserved, while the hot, carb 
foods have been left out. The result is a very 
marked difference in the temperature of the body, 
and to this comfortable condition is added the 
certainty of easy and perfect digestion, for the 
food is readily worked up by the digestive 
machinery. 

Experience and experiment in food and its 
application to the human body have brought out 
these facts. They can be made use of and add 
materially to the comfort of the user. 














\~ About this time of 
A Year one wants a 


“Marlin 
; Repeating 





, ur 192- 
- oe Rage bookGustoutywhick 
isa veritable mine of valuable information tosports- 
Gives illustrations of all Marlin Rifles. Tells 
how to care for rifies and how to sight them. How 
to reload ammunition; what powders, black and 
smokeless, and how much ; gives soeuraey. traject- 
ory and penetration of rifle ey neluding 
rn small bores; and 1,000 other things. 
Stamps for Postage to 
The MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn. 














a 5 zi Uses Eastman’s light- 
daylight. 
screw. Well made and covered with 
$5.00 to $35.00. 


For 3% x 3% Pictures, 

proof film cartri iges 
and can be loaded in 
Fine achromatic lens, safety shutter, 
set of three stops and socket for tripod 
leather. No extras, no bothersome plate 

holders, no heavy glass plates. 

EASTMAN KODAK CO. 

yeu! > eed Rochester, N. Y. 








Blue is the Dyspeptic 
Blue is the Bottle 


Rosy is the man after taking 
from the Blue bottle of 


JOHNSON’S DIGESTIVE 
TABLETS. 
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the works. Fully guaranteed 
ELGIN NATIONAL 





WATCH COMPANY 


Elgin Watches, 


endurance and accurate time-telling under a 
conditions of temperature, position and railway 
service, are recognized universally as 


The World’s Standard. 


They come in various sizes, for men, women and youth, encased to suit 
every taste. An Elgin watch always has the word *‘Elgin’’ engraved on 


A ‘‘Book ahout Watches” is sent free to all who write for it. 
> © ° 







superior construction, insurin 
I 





Elgin, Il. 
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me Waldorf 


Shoe, from Shop to You! 


Our Boys’ Waldori combines 
best materials and work- ? 
manship with a style ? 
not usually found in 2 
boys’ shoes. 
They are cheap in ? 
price simply because , 













Boys’ Waldorf, sizes 11 to 4. 


you buy them direct ? 
§ from factory, saving retailer’s profit. Such a? 
§ shoe would retail at $2.00 to $2.25. Our price # 
4 $1.50 at factory. $1.75 by mail or express pf 


prepaid. Send for Illustrated Catalogue D. ® 
ee 

Our Men’s Waldorifs are made in 
Calf, Black Seal Skin (water- 
proof), Tan, Enameled and Patent 
Leather with all the fashionable 
styles of toe. All that money 
and care can do is done to y 
make Waldorf Shoes perfect. (i 
They would retail at$3.50to f@ 
$4.00. Our price $2.50 at 
factory. $2.75 by mail or 
express prepaid. Two 
pairs boys’ or one 
pair each boys’ and 
men’s sent for one 
mail charge of 25c. 
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Men’s Waldorf, All Sizes. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue D. 
R. H. LONG (Factory), Springfield, Mass. 
Oe ner ee 
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Burglar Alarm. 












The best is a 


Smith 
& Wesson 


Revolver. Catalogue for a Stamp. 


SMITH & WESSON, 19 Stockbridge Street, 
Springfield, Mass. 

















NO MORE DARNING. (Av 


Make Old 
Stockings 
New. 


“The Stockinette Stitch ” (BOOK- 
LET FREE) describes an invisible 
method of attaching new feet to 
the legs of your old hosiery, 
easier than darning, and makes 
your hosiery good as new. 


Racine Feet 


Made to attach to legs of your old stockings, 
sent pre- 10 They make your stockings 
paid for Cc. last twice as long. Sizes 
6 to 11, cotton, fast black or unbleached white. 


Six Pairs for 50 cents. Agents Wanted. 
H. S. Brake & Co., DEFT. D, Racine, Wis. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 


weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single woe, issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for fivto—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

ew Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail 
xhould be made in a Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution ainst paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








MANAGEMENT OF EPILEPSY. 


HYSICIANS are coming to 
recognize more and more 
clearly the fact that the sole, 
or even the principal, treat- 
ment of epilepsy does not 
consist in the use of drugs, but 
rather in diet, exercise, occu- 
pation, and the like. Certain 

bromide salts are still prescribed, but 
they are not used alone, and the 
hygienic management of the case is 
regarded as of at least equal impor- 
tance. 

There is comfort in this for the relatives of a 
sufferer from this most distressing disorder, for 
they can feel that the welfare of the afflicted one 
is not entirely in the doctor’s hands, but that they, 
too, can contribute largely to his comfort and the 
alleviation, if not the cure, of his malady. 

In the first place, diet is of the greatest 
importance. What is called auto-intoxication, 
that is to say, the poisoning of the system by 
certain toxic substances produced as a result of 
faulty digestion, is known to be one of the most 
common causes of an attack of the “falling 
sickness.” 

A victim of this disease may often be observed 
to eat gluttonously, swallowing his food in large 
quantities and almost without mastication; and 
soon afterward he has a fit. Such a patient 
should diet carefully, the quantity of meat eaten 
being much restricted, and all the food being of a 
simple kind. Milk, when it agrees with the 
person, is an excellent food; tea and coffee are 
best avoided. The meals should be taken always 
at the same hours, and a hearty meal at night 
should be foregone. Laxatives are generally 
needed from time to time. 

The hours of sleep should be long, and there 
should be no excitement or hard study of any 
kind, especially in the evening. The bedroom 
should be airy and cool, and the bedclothing as 
light as is compatible with the necessary 
protection from cold. A cool sponge bath every 
morning, followed by a brisk rub, is advisable, 
and a warm bath for cleansing purposes should 
be taken once a week. 

If a child, the patient need not always be kept 
from school, but should be privileged as to hours, 
and if there are two sessions, he should attend 
but one. He should be kept back rather than 
pushed in his studies. 

Physical exercise in the open air is often of real 
curative value, and should never be neglected. 
The discipline should be absolute, yet of the 
mildest kind possible. Of all persons, the epi- 
leptic should be ruled by love rather than fear; 
measures resulting in violent, emotional scenes 
must be shunned at all hazards. 

The ideal treatment of epilepsy is that in 
colonies established in some healthy locality, 
where patients live under pleasant and absolutely 
hygienic surroundings, subject to the constant 
direction of experienced physicians. 
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A MACAW’S RECOGNITION. 


Dogs have been known to recognize their 
masters’ portraits, and even to go so far as to 
bark at and leap toward the “counterfeit present- 
ment.” But more remarkable than any canine 
recognition is the recognition by a macaw of the 
portrait of a woman whom it hated. The story is 
told by Northcote, an English artist. 

While Northcote was studying painting with 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, he painted the portrait of 
one of the housemaids, and placed the picture on 
the parlor floor, resting against a chair, for the 
family to see it. Sir Joshua had a large macaw, 
which he often introduced into his pictures. 
Between the bird and the housemaid there was 
no little hostility, as she had to clean up after 
him, and resented his roaming habits. 

When the picture was placed against the chair, 
the macaw, being in a distant part of the room, 
did not see it; but on retracing its steps, the 
bird saw the portrait of its enemy, and with 
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outstretched wings furiously rushed at the hated 
face, and even tried to bite it. 

Discovering that the face did not move, the 
macaw attacked the hand in the picture; as it 
moved not, the bird marched round the picture, 
as if examining what the thing was, and then 
walked away. Again and again the macaw 
repeated the advance, the attack and the retreat. 

The singular story was noised abroad, and 
Edmund Burke, Doctor Johnson and Goldsmith 
visited Sir Joshua’s parlor to see‘ the exhibition. 
What made it the more remarkable was that 
when the macaw was tried with any other portrait 
it took no notice of the picture. 


JONAS IN A CROWD. 


Touching the painful position of a small man in 
a large place, the Detroit Free Press tells a story 
of Mr. Jonas Howard, sometime of Indiana. 
When Mr. Howard went to Congress, it says, he 
left behind him a devoted body of constituents 
who fancied that great personal benefits would 
come to them through Mr. Howard’s powerful 
presence in the halls of national wisdom. 


One of these rural adherents, a small farmer, 
with some momentous political design on his 
mind, followed Mr. Howard ashington in 
eager pursuance of that mysterious object. He 
returned in about five days, seemingly not much 


elated. 

“Well, Bill,” a town acquaintance saluted him 
“did you see Washington and Mr. Howard, an 
did § on get what you went after?” 

“Ya-as, I seen Washington,” he replied, Fe A 
ily, “and I seen Jonas; but Jonas couldn’ do 
nothin’ fer me. He wuz a-havin’ hard work to 
keep from gittin’ tromped on hisself.” 


THE EXACT FIGURES. 


There was a case before a judge of a circuit 
court, growing out of damages resulting from -a 
fire which had originated in an immense oil-tank. 
During the fire a large amount of property was 
destroyed. 

Among the witnesses was one of the men who 
had been in charge of the tank. He had given 
his testimony, and the lawyer for the prosecution 
was cross-examining him. 

Pe ed 1 I think you said, is Grunendyke ?”’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You were one of the men employed to take 
care of the tank in question, were you not?” 

“Kind 0’ so.” 

“In what capacity?” 

The witness struggled a moment with the 
question. 

“Capacity?” he said. 

“Ves.” 


“I reckon about twenty-five thousand gallons,” 
answered the witness. 


NARROW ESCAPES. 
Mr. Neumann, in his narrative of ‘Elephant- 
Hunting in East Africa,” thus tells of a narrow 
escape from death: 


I was on the point of sitting down in the grass. 
when something that looked like a toad caught 
my eye beside my boot. Thinking I had 


inadvertently trodden on a harmless reptile, I 
was about to move my foot in compassion, when I 
noticed a black, forked tongue darting viciously 
close to my right foot; and looking more carefully, 
I saw that what I had taken for a toad was the 
villainous, triangular head of a large puff-adder, 
on whose neck I had set my foot. Its body was 
swollen as big as my thigh. 

By a providential chance I held it so fast in this 
way that it could not move its head to strike. 
Having my rifle by me, I put the muzzle to its 
head and sent a bullet through its brain. It 
measured four feet eight inches in length. 


AN ODD MAIL PACKAGE. 


Strange articles occasionally find their way into 
the mail-boxes. One package mailed in New 
York was, to all appearance, very glad to get out 
from among its uncongenial surroundings. 


A collector one day, on opening a mail-box, 
found everything within it in motion. He began 
to take out the contents, and was startled by 
hearing a shrill yelp. 

A moment later a tiny pup pobee its nose 
through the parcels. It seemed delighted to see 
a human face again, after its sojourn among 
papers and parcels, 

t was carefully tagged for a Western city, and 
on the tag was a two-cent amp. The collector 
took it to the station to which he belonged, and 
as there is no provision for sending dogs by mail, 
it was kept at the office. 


LONG SERVICE. 


The enthusiasm of an orator sometimes carries 
him far afield. An old negro who made a speech 
in Beaufort on one occasion, just before the close 
of the memorable year 1862, worked himself and 
his audience up to a pitch of great excitement 
over the flag of the country. 


“We want to work for it, we want to fight for it, 
an’ we want to die for it, if we hab to!” he cried, 
with increasing earnestness, as the time for his 
speech to end came near. 

ws , boys,” he shouted, his voice hoarse and 

with excitement, “we hab libed under 
ag for eighteen hundred and sixty-two 


years! We aint going to desert it now!” 


EXCHANGE OF COMPLIMENTS. 


A dime museum had among its curiosities an 
“Armless Wonder” and a “Legless Marvel,” 
whose peculiar claims to the notice of mankind 
may be inferred from these titles. 


The manager of the museum promulgated a rule 
that all excuses for absence on the part of the 
living “freaks,” caused by sickness or accident, 
must be handed in two days before pay-day. 

“He says they must be ‘handed in,’” remarked 
the Legless Marvel to the Armless Wonder. “I 
should think you would come down flat-footed 
against that.” 

“Perhaps so,” replied the Armless Wonder, 
“but at any rate you can’t kick.” 


vogging Jim—'Ello, Slumpy! Wot’s de matter 
wid yer face an’ han’s? Got de hives? 
Sltumpy—No, I got de bees.—Judge. 
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“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 











frice”’ has no equal for cleansing the teeth. (Adv. 
















STAMPS! Album and 1899 illus. list free! Agts. wtd. 
~ 50%. 100diff. stamps l0c. L. B. Dover & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


| There’s no disa- | 
greeable stickiness, | 
jno permeating 
j scent, no irritation j 
‘from Wool Soap | 
 using—it gives the j 
skin the clean fresh- : 
ness of a “dip in: in old age through the use of 
: purity.” 
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’ the Perfect Liquid Dentifrice, which not 
only arrests and prevents decay, but keeps 
the teeth white as pearls, gums healthy 
and the breath sweet. 











TOO LATE TO BEGIN 
caring for the teeth, for they are about 
one. Good, sound, white teeth may be 
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| F squirrels only knew, as 

people do, the great differ- 
ence in the accuracy of guns 
they would make themselves 
“scarce "’ when a boy witha 


STEVENS’ 
“FAVORITE” 


comes their way. The ex- 
treme accuracy of Stevens’ 
Rifles insures a hit every 
time. 
No. 17. “Favorite’’ with 
Open Sights, . . $6.00. 
No. 18. With Beach and 
ernier Sights, $8.50. 
Boys, ask any Gun-Dealer 
‘or Stevens’ ** Favorite.” y 
he can’t supply you, we'll sell 








is when the teeth first come. 
cious fragrance and soothing qualities of 
Rubifoam please the children. 
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you direct, express paid, at 
these prices. Send for 
py rodpaay eB Popular price 25 cts. All Druggists. 
~o Co. F-@. Bes $8. Sample Vial for a 2-ct. stamp. 
ass. BE. W. HOYT & CO., . . LOWELL, MASS. 












































My baby is nearly three years old, perfectly healthy and a living 
testimonial for Mellin’s Food. —Mrs. NAT HALE, MAYFIELD, KY. 
dren 


MELLIN’S FOOD 22ers 


them 
kind and in sufficient quantity for the complete development of the entire system. 
Free sample of Mellin’s Food sent on request. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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